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fiome Craining for the Child 


F THE average deaf child is to attain to its highest possible nor- 
7 mality, it must receive some preliminary training before arriving at 
I school age. It is in the home that the little deaf child should re- 
ceive this training, beginning as soon after two years of age as 
possible. How best to go about it has been a problem. There 
are very few mothers like Mrs. Bartlett or Mrs. Jelks, or, to go back over sixty 
years, like Mrs. Mary Lippitt, who can do this work with no outside assistance. 
In a recent letter to the editor, Mr. John Dutton Wright states: “I have long con- 
sidered this problem, and have slowly prepared for mothers of little deaf children 
a correspondence course so simple, so explicit, and so practical that | believe any 
mother of average intelligence, with the necessary time and strength, can, by the 
aid of this course, do all that can be done for her deaf child until it reaches the 
age of four years. So far as | know, this is the first time such a work has been 
systematically attempted, and | hope it will prove to be one of the most help- 
ful things ever done on behalf of deaf children.” Bn? wh 


What Mr. Wright undertakes he makes succeed, and we are devoting this — 
space to the subject because we believe that his proposed correspondence 
course, which appears to be a pioneer work, will be of benefit to,every mother 
who really desires to learn how to train her little deaf child. 


The same mail that brought Mr. Wright's letter brought a note from Miss 
Mary Dugane about the necessity of doing more for the very little children 
in the homes and starting them right during the impressionable years of infancy 
and early childhood, and she added: “THE VOLTA REVIEW is the only magazine 
containing helpful advice, and while it has other material and caters in a 
stimulating manner to the hard of hearing, | feel that its chief function should lie 
in spreading knowledge in the homes of deaf children.” 
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Teachers of Lip-Reading for Adults 


(See additional lists of Teachers of Lip-Reading on the following pages.) 


Private and Class Instruction. 
to lip-readers two days each week. 
throughout the year. 
Reading: Principles and Practise. 
secured only in a large school. 


18 E. 41st Street 


| THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING, INCORPORATED 


(Formerly The New York School for the Hard of Hearing, Inc.) 
FOR THE ADULT DEAFENED 


Day and evening Practise Classes. 
Normal training course, and post-graduate normal courses 
Lip-Reading lessons in French by the author of the French version of Lip- 
All the advantages of the small school, plus the advantages to be 


Mrs. Edward B. Nitchie, Principal 


Practise Department. Lectures 


New York City 


Lip-Reading: Principles and Practise, REVISED EDITION, by Edward B. Nitchie, published by Frederick A. Stokes Co. Price 


$1.75 net. The most widely used text-book on lip- eading. 


San Francisco School of Lip-Reading Boston School of Lip-Reading 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, Principal 
Post Normal Graduate N. Y. School for the Hard of Hearing 


Authorized to give Normal School Course and award 
N. Y. School Diploma. 


Medal of Honor, Depariment of Education, 
Panama Pacific International Exposition 


406 Geary Street San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools 


of Reading 


MISS LUCY ELLA CASE, Principal 


Miss GILMORE : 
MISs SENTER Nitchie Method 
MIss FOLEY 


Conversation classes. 
Normal Course. Special practise work 


1005 Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 
512 Chamber of C ce, Pasadena, Calif. 


Individual lessons. 
Lectures. 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


ELIZABETH R. POINDEXTER CORALIE N. KENFIELD 
Normal Course Private Lessons Small Classes 
Conversation Classes for Advanced Pupils 
915 SHREVE BUILDING San Francisco, CAL. 


Central Institute for the Deaf 


Lip-Reading for the Adult Deaf. 
Normal Training Class for Teachers of Lip-Reading 
to the Adult Deaf 
818 South Kingshighway 


MRS. A. B. N. MOSS 
Instruction in Lip-Reading 
Correction of Defectsin Speech and Hearing. 
6017 Von Versen Avenue 


PITTSBURGH SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss ELIZABETH BRAND, Principal 
Normal Graduate, New York School for Hard-of-Hearing 
Private Lessons Class Work 
NITCHIE METHOD USED 


This school, located in the Jenkins Arcade for four years, 
has moved to 1204 Highland Building, Kast 
Liberty, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


St. Louis, Mo. | 


St. Louis, Mo. | 


NITCHIE METHOD 


Private Lessons—Practise Classes—C. tion Class. 
MISS LINA M. CRAIN, Principal 
602 Huntington Chambers BOSTON, Mass. 


Washington School of Lip-Reading 
Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Heari 
Miss Mary D. Suter 3026 N St. N. W, 
Washington, D. C. 


MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 


Miss IDA P, LINDQUIST, Principal 


Nitchie Method 
543 Andrus Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
OMAHA SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
MISS EMMA B. KESSLER 
Normal graduate, Central Institute for the Deaf and 
New York School for the Hard of Hearing, 
2083 NorTH 20TH STREET, OMAHA, NEBRASKA, 


SYRACUSE SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Nitchie Method 
Private Lessons. Conversation Classes. 
Miss EvIzaBETH G. DE Lany, A. B. 
711 Oswego St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
for the Adult Deaf 


Private Lessons Conversation Classes 
Small Classes 


MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 


Normal graduate of the New York School 
for the Hard of Hearing 
102 Auditorium Bldg. CHICAGO, ILL. 


LYNCHBURG SCHOOL OF LIP-READING 
Norma! Graduates of New York School for Hard of Hearing 
Miss Louise Miss JANIE KINNIER, A.B. ~ 
601 Washington Street, Lynchburg, Va. 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
Mrs. N. H. Owen, 188 Canner St. 


Normal graduate of the New York School for the Hard of Hearing 
Lessonsin Lip-Reading for the Hard of Hearing. 
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THE VOLTA REVIEW 


DEVOTED TO 
SPEECH-READING, SPEECH, AND HEARING 


Published Monthly in the Interests of Better Speech, Better Hearing, and Speech-Reading 
by the Volta Bureau, 35th Street and Volta Place, Washington, D. C. 
“I hold every man a debtor to his profession, from the which, as men of course do seek to receive counte 
nance and profit, so ought they of duty to endeavor themselves, by way of amends, to be a help and ornament 
thereunto.”—Bacon. 
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Our Symphony for the New Year 


LAURA A. DAVIES 


O BELIEVE in ourselves and our ability to 

conquer whatever difficulties this year may 
bring; to create about ourselves an atmosphere of 
courage and good cheer, in which gloom and self- 
pity cannot thrive; to know that our happiness 
and contentment are not dependent on circum- 
stances and environment, but rather on our own 
viewpoint of life; to endure the impatience or the 
thoughtless laugh of those who do not understand 
the dullness of our ears, and to rejoice at the infi- 
nite patience and tenderness of those who know 
and love us best; to be glad for the many little 
joys which lip-reading has already brought, and . 
for the faith that it will lead us out through other 
closed doors into a fuller life of service and 
achievement—so shall hope and joy and genuine 
contentment abound, through this and all the 
coming years. yw 
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NOT MORE HEARING, BUT BETTER HEARING 
| By NANCY BUCHANAN 


OES it pay to cultivate the hearing, 
D be it ever so little? Can it be done 
to any great advantage? This is one ot 
the many problems confronting and being 
discussed nowadays among teachers of 
the deaf. 

From the time little Pauline entered 
school, some four or five years ago, it 
was known that she had some hearing, 
though not enough for her to have 
learned at home more than a few imper- 
fectly spoken words. Her time in the 
class-room being so thoroughly taken up, 
it was impossible for her teachers to give 
any special attention to training this hear- 
ing. Last year, however, she fell into 
the hands of a teacher who was especially 
interested in developing the hearing and 
decided to try to give Pauline some auric- 
ular training outside of school hours and 
see just what the developments and ad- 
vantages would be. Later on, it became 
my privilege to continue this interesting 
undertaking. 

Pauline, while deaf enough to have 
grown up a “deaf-mute” if instructed 
manually, is not so deaf as some children 
who have been taught in other schools to 
understand language through the ear. 
When we began the work she could 
recognize her own name, her teacher’s 
name, and one or two other familiar 
words. However, any attempt at mak- 


ing her understand connected lan- 
guage met with response ex- 
cept a bewildered “Wha-at?” The 


auricular work was begun December 1, 
1918, and, with a month’s interruption 
because of the “flu” epidemic, carried 
on until June, 1919. Now, after her 
summer at home, where an intelligent 
and determined mother saw to it that her 
hearing was used as much as possible, 
she is taking stories of good length and 
can carry on an ordinary conversation 
within the limits of her acquired “hearing 
vocabulary,” understanding through the 
ear entirely. 

While it is impossible to make any set 
rules for giving training of this sort be-- 
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cause of the difference in the hearing of 
various children, I am going to give a 
condensed outline of the work as we 
have given it to Pauline. Perhaps it will 
be of some help to others. 

We began with a few vowels, combina- 
tions, and familiar names, working 
rapidly up to short sentences and com- 
mands, such as: 

How do you do? 

I am well, thank you. 

Shut your eyes. 

Clap your hands. 

(Of course, a teacher undertaking this 
work should realize that in the case of a 
child with less hearing, two sentences as 
much alike in inflection and number of 
impulses as the two commands above 
would be much too hard.) 

Bow. 

Bow to me. 

Bow to Miss Fay. 

Good morning. 

Good morning, Pauline. 

Good morning, Miss Lewin. 

The teacher always made a point of 
putting a great deal of inflection into her 
voice, deliberately exaggerating it in 
many cases, for the purpose of making 
the child notice and imitate it. Sentences 
like the following were used in this way: 

I’m cold! 

I’m warm! 

Oh, no! 

Goodbye, Pauline; be a good girl. 

Hello, Pauline ; how are you? 

Oh! I’m so glad to see you. 

After awhile, instead of repeating what 
the teacher said, the child was taught to 
answer questions. 

What is your name? 

How old are you? 

When is your birthday? 

Where do you live? 

Are you going home for Christmas ? 

What is your mother’s name? 

How many brothers have you? 

Did you go to church last Sunday? 

Do you like to go to church? 

What color are your eyes? 
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Then the teacher worked up to a long 
sentence: 

Yesterday 

Yesterday afternoon 

Yesterday morning 

I got a letter. 

I got two letters. 

I liked them very much. 

Yesterday afternoon I got two letters 
and I liked them very much. 

After a great deal of that sort of drill, 
the teacher began to work toward a 
simple story: 

Once upon a time. 

Once upon a time there was a little girl. 

Once upon a time there was a little girl 
and her name was Pauline. 

Where did she live? 

She lived in Lynchburg. 

What color was her hair? 

Her hair was black. 

What color were her eyes? 

Her eyes were gray. 

She had a little brother 

She had a little brother and his name 
was Louis. 

She had two little sisters. 

She had two little sisters and their 
names were Sara and Frances. 

Finally the whole “story” (merely a 
series of remarks about the child her- 
self and her family) was told without 
pause, and Pauline repeated and wrote it, 
making numerous mistakes as to lan- 
guage, but none as to meaning, as fol- 
lows: 

Once upon a time there was a little girl 


‘and her name was Pauline. She lived in 


Lynchburg. Her hair was black and her 
eyes were gray. She had a little brother 
and his name was Louis. She had two 
little sisters and their names were Sara 
and Frances. 

A great many simple stories of this 
sort were used, sometimes about people 
she knew, sometimes entirely imaginary. 
Sometimes Pauline repeated the story, 
sometimes she wrote it, sometimes she 
answered questions about it, sometimes 
she merely listened and enjoyed it. 

A few stories, in language more diffi- 
cult than that she used in school-work 
and in the stories she reproduced, were 
given thus: One day the story was read, 
as you would read to any child, while 


Pauline watched the teacher’s lips. The 
next day the same story was given 
through the ear. In spite of the fact that 
the language was harder than any she 
could use herself, she rarely ever failed 
to get the meaning of the entire story 
through the ear the second day. Only a 
few stories were given in this way. 

As time went on the stories were 
lengthened. For example: 

What day is today? 

What day was yesterday? 

When was your birthday? 

Your birthday was a long time ago. 

A long time ago you were a baby. 

A long time ago we had a Christmas 
tree. 

A long time ago there lived a little girl. 

She was a beautiful little girl and very 
good. 

Cin-der-rel-la. Cinderella is a girl’s 
name. 

The little girl’s name was Cinderella. 

Cinderella had two sisters. 

Her sisters did not love her because she 
was beautiful. 

One night they went to a party. 

Cinderella wanted to go, but she did 
not have a pretty dress. 

She was very sorry and cried. 

Did you ever see a fairy? 

Fairtes are very small. 
beautiful. 

They live in the woods and dance on 
the grass. 

A fairy came to see Cinderella. 

The fairy was sorry to see Cinderella 
crying. 

She gave Cinderella a beautiful dress 
and sent her to the party. 

Cinderella was a good little girl, and 
that is why the fairy was kind to her. 

Do you want to be a good little girl? 

After this preparation, the whole story 
was given without interruption : 

A long time ago there lived a little girl. 
She was a beautiful little girl and very 
good. Her name was Cinderella. She 
had two sisters. They did not love her 
because she was beautiful. 

One night they went to a party. -Cin- 
derella wanted to go, but she did not have 
a pretty dress to wear. She was very un- 
happy and cried. 

Soon a fairy came to see her. The 
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fairy was sorry to see her crying. She 
gave her a beautiful dress and sent her to 
the party. 

Cinderella was very happy and did not 
cry any more. She looked beautiful and 
had a good time at the party. She was a 
good little girl and the fairy Joved her 
very much. 

Do you want to be a good little girl ? 

Is that a true story or a play story” 

Do you like it? 


Pauline’s hearing vocabulary now con- 
sists of some 150 nouns, 50 commands 5 
different question forms, a great many 
“general” questions, and about 35 stories. 
She has had special work with the teacher 
for an hour each school-day, but of 
course all of the time has not been spert 
on work with her hearing, as that would 
have been too tiresome and might have 


done more harm than good. The auric- 
ular work took fifteen or twenty minutes, 
and the rest of the time was spent on 
speech, lip-reading, or language work, all 
arranged to help with the understanding 
of language through her ears. 

Of course, the average teacher cannot 
spend so much time with the average 
child, and probably many children might 
not be able to cover this amount of work 
in the same length of time. However, 
we feel firmly convinced that even ten 
minutes a day spent in teaching a child 
who has some hearing to understand 
language by means of it will develop his 
mind and his use of English more rapidly 
than it could be done otherwise. 

I am continuing the work with Pauline 
this year and find that she is taking it up 
more rapidly every day. Undoubtedly 
the results in this case are worth while. 


A LIP-READER’S SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE CATSKILLS 
By GRACE K. WADLEIGH 


ROBABLY all of us who are teachers 

have had the idea of a summer class, 
and day-dreamed about its various ad- 
vantages—unlimited time for all sorts of 
exercises, plenty of practise, beautiful 
surroundings, and an environment condu- 
cive to health and strength as well as to 
skill in lip-reading. This summer it was 
my privilege to join Miss Dugane’s class 
in the Catskills, and perhaps the readers 
of our magazine will be interested in some 
of my impressions. 

It was a very pleasant place, eighteen 
hundred feet above sea-level, with a big, 
rambling, wide-verandahed house sur- 
rounded by larkspur and humming-birds. 
If any of us hovered on the verge of mak- 
ing an indiscreet remark, some one would 
usually—or so it seemed to me—call her 
attention gently to the humming-birds, 
with the result that we devoted our atten- 
tion to “gathering honey,’ and honey 
only, all the day. 

The farm has a reputation, among 
other things, for its enormous vegetables, 
and it is expected as a matter of course 
that the boarders will “laugh and grow 


fat” too. Most of them, I believe, did. 
Moreover, according to the testimony I 
received from others, throat difficulties 
and such disagreeable afflictions seemed 
to flee away. For my own part, I know 
that several times I thought my deafness 
must be about to flee away. One after- 
noon when I went up to the observatory 
a robin perched beside me and sang for a 
half hour or so. Now, I hadn’t heard a 
robin for years, so it was a blissful ex- 
perience. I’m sorry to say the perform- 
ance wasn't particularly artistic, but any- 
how I liked his spirit. In time I feel sure 
that robin could have withstood the racket 
made by the whole class whenever we 
went up together, and that was, incon- 
testably, some racket. 

Our table in the dining-room was by 
far the most interesting and our good 
spirits were frequently regarded with 
looks of pure envy. Mistakes only added 
to the fun. I almost suspected one young 
woman of guile when she confused coffee 
and hot biscuits, but at any rate some hot 
biscuits materialized. There were several 
celebrations for the pupil whose birthday 
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was in July, the opportunities for such 
celebrations being increased by the in- 
ability to ascertain the exact date. 

Our class-room was most poetical—a 
vine-covered pergola with climbing roses 
and rustic table and seats. Birds and 
rabbits dropped in now and then for a 
friendly call. A large flower garden was 
just beneath, and we could look for some 
distance along the valley, if we ever had 
time. Anyhow, it was all in our sub- 
consciousness and made a difference. 

It was rather a long class-time—about 
three hours six times a week; but with a 
teacher wise in the ways and needs of 
summer classes, with the varied exercises 
and refreshing “between times” for voice- 
production practise, calisthenics, and con- 
versation, somehow it never seemed so. 
It was delightful to have the chance for 
so much kindred work—memory training 
according to recent approved methods, 
word-study and definition. Just an ex- 
ercise in plain spelling, with the meanings 
of the words given quickly, on the spur 
of the moment, and used in sentences ; or 
directions for traveling about New York; 
or the recitation of war songs, made 
splendid practise several times and 
seemed to hit the exact spot, psycholog- 
ically speaking. 

Certainly, I was impressed by the 
thoroughness and grasp, the scope and 
unity of it all. 


The work had been carefully planned, 
and every part appeared to have a defi- 
nite object and a fitting place in the whole 
scheme. 

The members of the class were ex- 
pected to use their minds to good ad- 
vantage, and Miss Dugane was quite con- 
temptuous about what she called “baby 
work.” There was attention to the needs 
of each pupil, yet there was continual in- 
sistence on the pupil’s doing the work in 
the best way. Miss Dugane had, too, a 
keen eye for the physical and spiritual as 
well as the mental well-being of her 
pupils. I can see her now almost sur- 
reptitiously adding some cream to a glass 
of milk for a pupil she thought in need 
of it, or laying down the law firmly yet 
pleasantly, or choosing some “uplifting” 
reading—I dislike that word, but it’s ex- 
pressive. 

There were, of course, numerous good 
times outside the class, but I was more 
particularly interested in the teaching, 
and that illustrated afresh for me Miss 
Dugane’s clear vision, sound sense, 
thoroughness, excellent executive ability, 
and compelling charm. 

Her pupils were not inexperienced as 
to schools and teachers—two, I believe, 
had studied abroad, one with Dr. Miiller- 
Walle—and it seemed to me that the 
favorite adjective for her with them all 
was “wonderful.” 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN BY “AURICULAR TRAINING”? 
By JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT » 


ERCEIVING sounds and compre- 

hending language by ear are two men- 
tal processes that differ so widely in de- 
gree as to be practically different in kind. 
I have before spoken in THE Vota RE- 
view of the confusion that exists in some 
minds between the tactual perception of 
vibration and the comprehension of 
words by ear. But there is another con- 
fusion of thought that I not infrequently 
meet, between the cultivation of sound 
perception and the training of a brain to 
associate language ideas with the arbitary 
sequences of sound we call words. No 
one can comprehend language by ear 


without some power of sound perception, 
but a person may have perfect power of 
sound perception and yet have no com- 
prehension of the language meaning of 
the sounds perceived. 

Although I must necessarily repeat 
more or less of what I have said before in 
these pages, I feel that it is worth while to 
do so for the sake of keeping teachers of 
the deaf thinking along a line very fruit- 
ful of advantage to their pupils. 

There is steadily increasing thought 
and talk in our schools concerning what 
is styled auricular training, but the 
meaning of this term does not seem to be 
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always the same. In many cases, per- 
haps in most cases, when schools or 
teachers speak of auricular training that 
they are giving their pupils they refer to 
exercises to cultivate the power of per- 
ceiving sound. Sometimes these sounds 
are singing tones or spoken vowels ; some- 
times various notes produced by musical 
instruments, or noises made by the clap- 
ping of hands, blowing of whistles, ring- 
ing of bells, ets. In other cases the term 
auricular training seems to be made to 
cover work in rhythm with the piano or 
other musical instruments. 

All these exercises are, in truth, auricu- 
lar training, inasmuch as they aim to cul- 
tivate and develop the power of perceiv- 
ing sounds and variations of sounds in 
time, pitch, and intensity. They are cer- 
tainly of value to deaf children. 

Deaf children have two principal uses 
for any remaining power they may pos- 
sess of sound perception: First, to guide 
and control their own voices in speech; 
and, second, to enable them to hear 
spoken language. 

Any auricular exercise that aids them 
in putting their power of sound percep- 
tion to these two uses is of the utmost 
value to them; but the deaf child has so 
much more to learn than the hearing 
child, and has to learn it in so much less 
time, that only the, most important and 
valuable things should be permitted to 
occupy his time and his attention. 

I think it is still an open question 
whether any form of auricular training 
that is given the deaf child in any school 
for the deaf actually increases the power 
of sound perception with which he 
entered the school. Certainly his power 
of interpreting sounds and the attention 
he pays to them is increased. 

Teachers of the deaf have usually over- 
looked the fact that one may hear lan- 
guage without comprehending it, and 
have almost universally failed to grasp 
the fact that one may have the power of 
hearing language and yet never hear it, 
because the distance at which it can be 
heard has been so reduced by physical 
defect that the ordinary intercourse of 
home-life language has never been ut- 
tered so close to the ear as to come within 
its range of hearing. 


Do I need to state that one cannot learn 
to comprehend language by ear unless 
one hears it? Or that one needs to hear 
language repeated many times when the 
thought that has been arbitrarily assigned 
to it ts in one’s mind before one learns to 
comprehend it? Yet failure to apply to 
the deaf child these self-evident facts has 
made many a deaf-mute who might have 
become merely a hard-of-hearing adult. 

You who are reading these words (if 
any one does read them) can, I assume, 
hear perfectly. Yet if I could sit you 
down on a bit of magic carpet and, whisk- 
ing you away in the twinkling of an eye, 
drop you in the midst of a chattering 
group of natives in equatorial Africa, 
you would not understsand a thing that 
was said. Not because you are deaf, for 
you are not, but because your brain had 
not been trained to assign meanings to 
the sequences of sounds you heard. I 
was going to say “heard perfectly,” but 
that would not have been very accurate ; 
for, though your organ of hearing would 
perform its function as perfectly during 
the first five minutes of your association 
with the African natives as it would 
after you had lived with them for six 
months, your brain would not perceive 
and distinguish the sounds as perfectly at 
the beginning as it would later, and the 
result would be the same as though you 
heard better later than you did at first. 
During the first days of your life with 
the Africans you would miss very many 
of their peculiar sounds. You would in 
very truth not hear them. You would 
also find still greater difficulty in repro- 
ducing the sounds you did hear. But 
gradually many repetitions on their part 
and many listenings on your part would 
so train your brain that it would recog- 
nize the impressions that had from the 
beginning been conveyed to it by the 
hearing mechanism, but had not at first 
been perceived. Also many trials on 
your part and many failures would slowly 
train your speech organs to take the posi- 
tions required to produce the sequences 
of sound you heard the natives make. 
Then you would be no longer deaf and 
dumb to them, but able to comprehend 
and speak their language. 

Many a little deaf child, who has never 
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had a chance to do so, could hear words 
if they were spoken clearly and loudly an 
inch from his good ear. Remember that 
what you say to him at the distance of an 
inch makes 1,296 times as much impres- 
sion on his hearing organ as what you say 
to him a yard away. 

If any one had talked to him exactly 
as much and in exactly the same language 
at a distance of one inch from his ear as 
his perfectly hearing brother was talked 
to at a distance of six feet, he would have 
acquired almost as much comprehension 
of spoken language as that little brother, 
and perhaps some speech. If talk ad- 
dressed to him at the distance of an inch 
had been before a mirror, so that he 
could have seen the face of the speaker, 
his attainments would have been still 
greater. 


Now these forms of auricular training 
with musical instruments, noises, and 
sung and shouted vowels are undoubtedly 
of value, but they cannot and must not 
take the place of brain training in the 
association of language ideas with the 
arbitrary sequences of sounds which we 
call words. No auricular training by in- 
strument can take the place of auricular 
training by spoken language, and all auric- 
ular training by instruments or uncon- 
nected with language should be only pre- 
liminary to auricular training by language. 
Let there be no confusion of idea about 
this. The objective point of all auricular 
training should be the comprehension of 
language by ear and, if possible, speech 
learned through hearing. I fear much 
that is called auricular training falls short 
of this. ; 


WANTED—A PIN 
By BESSIE ISOBEL WALBRIDGE 


GET about every tenth sentence the 

general public speaks, but the joy of 
my conversations with other lip-readers 
brings such happiness. Then, too, I have 
my Review friends. 

We Toledo lip-readers try in every way 
to help each other. Mrs. Dewey sug- 
gested a good plan to her pupils for prac- 
tise work. On a special day each week 
any or all of us lunching down-town can 
meet at a certain café and have a good 
conversational feast. 

This suggestion at once brought forth 
comments: “How will we know we are 
not speaking with hearers?” “How will 
we know your out-of-town pupils?” 

I have long wished I might know per- 
sonally the dear friends of THE VoLTa 
REvIEW, so I want my answer to become 
national. Weara pin. Have a National 
Club for Lip-Readers. 

At once I saw myself, wearing this pin, 
traveling and conversing with a stranger 
I found wearing the same. Very shortly 
I find my companion to be Miss Kinzie, 
who started the wonderful Speech-Read- 
ers’ Club of Philadelphia; or Mr. Ferrall, 


who with his clever writing makes us for- 
get our handicap for at least a time. 

So I wrote to Mr. De Land, who ap- 
proved of the idea and suggested that I 
put it in print. 

My pin suggestion would be like this: 


Won’t you all think and suggest our 
motto? When we are strangers, the 
name of city or State might help to start 
a conversation. 

What do you think of the plan? Does 
it appeal to you? Won't you all express 
suggestions? Shall we have a national 
symbol of introduction and know all the 
lip-readers in the land? 

Perhaps we have artists in our ranks 
who will make us a clever inexpensive pin 
design. Let us hear what you want. My 
idea will live if you give it life. 


\N Ti 

: 

Bee CITY OR STATE NAME 
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A BARREL OF NEW SERMONS* 


By LUCY ELLA CASE 


T WAS my intention to get a broader 
} of the work and more practical 
ideas, and to receive, instead of to give, 
“a barrel of new sermons.” 

We owe it to our pupils, to our profes- 
sion, and to ourselves to keep abreast of 
lip-reading progress. It is an incentive 
and an inspiration to attend this conven- 
tion, and by the exchanging of ideas and 
experiences maintain a, position in the 
front ranks of our profession. 

A very old writer has said, “There is 
nothing new under the sun.” Possibly 
the writer was unfamiliar with lip-read- 
ing ; and yet in another place in the same 
book we read, “Open thou my eyes that I 
may behold wondrous things,” thus pos- 
sibly indicating that at that time, too, 
some people did not have their mental 
vision fully developed. Carrying out the 
idea embodied in the title, you will find 
the barrel very small, the texts brief, and 
the sermons taken largely from my own 
experiences, and many of these will have 
counterparts in your own work. 

What I shall say will concern the adult 
hard of hearing. I have never taught a 
pupil in lip-reading under twelve years of 
age, but I did have the extreme pleasure 
of teaching one dear young lady who had 


attained the ripe age of fourscore years, 
and she became a good lip-reader and a 


regular California booster of this fine art. 

While lip-reading for the adult hard of 
hearing is fast getting beyond the N C* 
stage, there is still great need of con- 
tinued and strenuous propaganda. A 
recent pupil said that weeks before she 
came to the school she had applied to 
the information bureau of a well-known 
newspaper, to a public school, and to a 
doctor, and none of these had even heard 
that there was such a thing as lip-reading 
for the adult hard of hearing. One of my 
own early experiences was this: A pretty 
young woman came into the school and, 


* Read at St. Louis Convention of the So- 
ciety of Progressive Oral Advocates, June, 1919. 
Received too late for publication in the Pro- 
ceedings. 


looking around cautiously to see that 
windows and transom were closed, said 
in muffled tones (the muffling made no 
difference to me!), “Please read my lips 
and tell me what the matter is.” I ex- 
plained that lip-reading was for people 
who were hard of hearing. In hurt, 
grieved tones she exclaimed, “For the 
hard of hearing? Well, I guess I’m not 
that. I thought you would give me some- 
thing to make my lips look pretty,” and 
then she left the room hastily and very 
noisily, so that even the would-be in- 
structor heard the slam! 

What kind of people can become good 
lip-readers? What kind of people should 
take up lip-reading? First, young people ; 
second, older people, with no line of de- 
markation between. One young lady of 
1g took a course in lip-reading in the 
school. She was only slightly deaf, but 
felt that for hereditary reasons the prob- 
abilities were she would grow steadily 
worse. She took up the study with all the 
enthusiasm of learning a new language. 
She had a strong determination to show 
her unbelieving family that she could do 
it. She had common sense, synthetic 
ability, and the power of concentration to 
a marked degree in one so young. The 
result was that she became a fine lip- 
reader and a good teacher. 

A young college girl who had become 
deafened by performing “stunts” in ocean 
bathing began lessons two years ago. She 
took two courses—70 lessons—and ap- 
plied herself to the work as if her living 
depended upon it. At the end of the 
second course, this spring, I read to her 
an article in The Literary Digest, called 
“Hopping the Atlantic.” With the ex- 
ception of three proper names, she under- 
stood every word. 

A woman over sixty years of age began 
lessons last winter. She was very deaf 
and lonely, but she was a “this-one-thing- 
I-do” sort of woman, and lip-reading 
got the benefit of that sort of concentra- 
tion. Now there is a satisfied joy on her 
face, as she talks with and understands 
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people from whom she thought she was 
forever shut out. 

These are a few instances of what 
might be called good lip-reading and the 
success was due to continued determina- 
tion and application. 

Why did the children in yesterday’s 
demonstration of speech do so well as to 
fill us with admiration? Because they 
had been trained to watch and to have 
eyes alert and constantly on their 
teachers. They had been trained to it— 
and the results were marvelous. 

There are many requisites for becom- 
ing a good lip-reader. Some of them are 
good eyesight, synthetic ability, concen- 
tration, determination to get it, time and 
practise. I wish to speak of the last two 
only. 

First, determination to get it. As 
teachers, we must often put iron into the 
characters of our pupils. Hope plays an 
important part in getting this determina- 
tion. “Hope is a vigorous principle; it 
sets the head and heart to work and ani- 
mates men to do their utmost” (Collier). 
We must inspire them to hope—mental 
and spiritual—by a vigorous, construc- 
tive, practical line of defense that leaves 
no loophole for their ifs and buts and 
doubts. In this connection our work is as 
much pure missionary work as that done 
directly on the foreign field. Let us create 
an atmosphere of exaltation that comes 
with the attainment of any fine art. 

Second, time and practise. Many peo- 
ple, and even some teachers, give wrong 
impressions about the time that it takes to 
learn lip-reading. Some people seem to 
think that one can accomplish wonders in 
six lessons. There are wonderful phe- 
nomena in all branches of nature and art, 
and lip-reading may be no exception, but 
for the rank and file of the hard-of-hear- 
ing people there must be many times six 
lessons. 

A sister of Miss Chapin, one of your 
honored vice-presidents, gave an address 
recently before my Wednesday class 
about her work among the Canadian 
soldiers. After her address one of the 
pupils asked her, “How long did it take 
you to become proficient in lip-reading ?” 
Mrs. Balis replied, “Only forty years!” 


It is our pleasure and duty to keep the 
pupils forever at it. Finishing one course 
or two courses, or even ten courses, 
simply opens the door to good lip- reading 
for the majority of pupils. 

The other twin of Time is Practise. 
This should be under trained guidance, in 
the school, as far as possible. How many 
teachers have had this said to them: “I 
understand you very well now, but it is so 
hard to understand others.” It behooves 
us to have “others” to practise with. Not 
only in the weekly or serai-weekly classes, 
but in small classes of two or three, every 
day if possible. One of the teachers in 
my school looks forward to the time 
when our pupils will practise lip-reading 
as a language is learned—by having 
nothing else but lip-reading for a definite 
period. Many people who take up lip- 
reading bewail their lack of practise be- 
cause their families are not in sympathy 
or because some members of the family 
mumble or close the lips or more often try 
too hard. 

It is our duty as teachers to seize every 
opportunity to tell friends and would-be 
helpers outside of school how to practise 
with the embryo lip-readers and, even 
more essential, how not to practise with 
them. The value of right repetition in 
practise work cannot be overestimated. 
This helpfulness to the hard of hearing 
is not all one-sided by any manner of 
means. 

_A man in public life who was a very 
rapid speaker has become a moderate, 
easy-to-understand speaker because of his 
sympathetic practise in lip-reading with 
his hard-of-hearing wife. He has gained 
in power of control in speech-making in 
public assemblies. The more sympathetic 
outside speakers we can get for our prac- 
tise classes, the better. It gives the pupils 
practise, courage, and friendliness. Our 
eyes must be open to all the opportunities. 
Many people take the line of least resist- 
ance in learning lip-reading, as in other 
things. 

In a recent trip East I visited a good 
school and saw conversation class-work 
As I looked around at the pupils, I saw 
one pupil say, “Can you understand that 
teacher as well as some of the others?” 
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BETTER DIAGRAMS 11 


“No, I can’t ; but it is fine practise and I’m 
going to understand her.” That is the 
spirit that will conquer the handicap of 
deafness and put lip-readers on the map. 

In looking forward to our work can we 
not get much help from these words of 
John Oxenham? I saw this selection on 
the blackboard in the Whitaker School, in 


Denver, and I felt it was of practical 
service to all lip-reading teachers: 


“The future lies 

With those whose eyes 
Are wide to the necessities 
And wider still 

With fervent will 

To all the possibilities.” 


BETTER DIAGRAMS 


FIG, I. 


HERE is no gainsaying the fact 

that the best diagram is the one that 
is simplest and most easily understood. 
The diagrams of the organs of speech 
that we find in medical journals and 
books on anatomy contain many lines 
that are meaningless to the average indi- 
vidual, however clear a picture they may 
present to the initiated. 

For many years the Volta Bureau has 
had for sale printed sheets of “incom- 
plete diagrams” for use by teachers and 
pupils in schools for the deaf. Fig. 1 
shows the drawing used on these sheets. 
In practically all the normal training 
schools for teachers of the deaf in this 
country, this drawing or a very similar 
one is used. The result is that in a large 
majority of the diagrams one sees in 
school-rooms there are many unnecessary 
lines which are confusing to the children. 
For instance (Fig. 1), why outline the 
whole larynx? A mark, or the absence 
of one, in the throat will indicate to the 
pupil whether he is to use his voice, with- 
out drawing a “box” to put the mark in. 
As to the tongue, the child cannot see the 


FIG. 2, 


roots of it, so there can be no reason for 
picturing them. 

Many people (grown people, not chil- 
dren) have the idea that the line at the 
back of the pharynx indicates the back 
of the head. Therefore a little curve to 
show the back of the neck is an improve- 
ment. 

In looking at his lower teeth the child 
sees the sharp edges, which surely do 
not require a mandolin-pick drawing to 
illustrate them. His idea of the roof of 
his mouth need not be represented by two 
lines. A line across the cheek-bone is not 
objectionable, but how is the little pupil 
to know that it represents the top of the 
air passage and not the top of his head, 
as some children have been known to 
think? 

Fig. 2 has received the endorsement of 
several well-known authorities on speech- 
teaching, and will, we believe, prove a 
better basis upon which to construct in- 
telligible diagrams. Sheets like the one 
on page 12, but on stronger paper and 
printed on both sides, may be obtained 
at the Volta Bureau for 25 cents a dozen. 
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THROUGH COLLEGE ON GRIT 
By ELIZABETH STURDEVANT 


HAVE a very dear little friend who, a 

month before her junior year at col- 
lege, lost almost all of her hearing on ac- 
count of an operation. She came to the 
college and told me that she could not 
hear, but felt that she must be graduated 
with her class. Although I knew her to 
be of above the average ability, I doubted 
whether she would be able to do this, 
weakened as she was physically by the 
operation, besides the handicap of almost 
total deafness. However, I said: “With 
your two good eyes, you ought not to 
mind not hearing ; you won’t miss much.” 
She smiled a brave little smile, asked my 
advice about her course, and said the 
doctor had promised her she could start 
after Christmas, but she was going to 
make him let her start on November Ist ; 
and from the tightening of her lips I 
knew she would be there on All Saints’ 
Day. . 

She came, and, as all her work was 
under teachers she had studied with be- 
fore, she confided to me, “It wasn’t so 
bad.” That year she came out all right. 
The next year, her senior year, she was 
confronted with five new professors. 
During the summer before, she took thirty 
lessons in lip-reading, and so felt a little 
better prepared. She fought manfully 
that year, having, besides so many new 
lips to read, the loss of her mother, and 
consequently the care of a.large southern 
home and the ever-difficult servant prob- 
lem to wrestle with. She attended extra 
classes to get the additional practise from 
the lips of the professors. She seemed 
always cheery, and no one would suspect 
her of being deaf, so quickly did she 
respond. However, she made mistakes, 
of course, but always laughed with the 
others, and thus never felt herself being 
laughed at. “In French,” she told me, 
“dictation is a nightmare, but Miss S. is 
so thoughtful, with an extra hour or so of 
practise when she is hearing other classes, 
I think I can overcome it.” And over- 


come it she did, for in June she was one 
of the honor graduates of an exception- 


ally fine class. When I congratulated her, 
she answered with her accustomed smile, 
“You all were so good to me and helped 
me so much, of course I should really 
have done better.” 

Below are some extracts from a diary 
she kept, the senior year, of her progress 
in lip-reading : 

Nov. 5, 1918.—This is to be a diary of 
my “adventures in lip-reading,” and I 
shall endeavor to make it true and accu- 
rate. Let it be understood that deafness 
is a calamity— a terrible one—and an al- 
most unbearable handicap and affliction, 
but one that can be overcome and even 
lead to a deeper and truer meaning of 
life’s happiness. To understand is to 
love, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
deafness helps one to understand ; there- 
fore to love. So much for an introduc- 
tion. 

In September I-started college work 
with fear and trembling—of being laughed 
at—and I haven't yet gotten over that 
“one fear,” the only one I’ve ever felt. 
Laughed at! I have tried to laugh, too, 
so it would be a case of laughing with; 
but it is hard. I have three teachers 
whom I can’t hear, one whom I can fol- 
low with a certain strain when she doesn’t 
require notes on her lectures, and one 
whom it is.almost a pleasure to “read,” 
for I can hear her voice. 

The first word I remember reading and 
being absolutely sure of was Titus An- 
dronicus—I am so proud of that word— 
and also “Love’s Labor’s Lost.” I am 
always sure when I see these two words. 
My name is still hard to see on most lips. 
The first encouragement came from a 
“Good” on a “Theory of Foods” paper. 
Then down went my hopes on a “C” in 
“Lit.,” my favorite study. Up again they. 
went on “A” in two French tests, and still 
higher on a 98 (“A”) in biology. Bible 
still a strain, Biol. worse; French gives 
most pleasure ; Lit., uncertain ; Theory of 
Foods, variable. First oral test in Bible a 
humiliation. I had no idea what they 
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were doing [she had been out on account 
of her mother’s death], but tried and 
almost failed; I'll have to skip, as it is 
too much to write all. 

Nov. 5.—French: Some words on lips, 
though very few. Mourir and boullir 
confused, but teacher helped and I pulled 
through. 

Lit.: Acts and John of Gaunt con- 
fused; answered question on Gaunt, but 
not sure whether it was York or Gaunt 
she asked for. Agnes put me right and 
it was Gaunt. 

Bible: Answered question. “Heard” a 
great deal; got 10 on recitation. 

Nov. 6.—Theory of Foods: “Heard” 
pretty well, but had studied. No special 
event. 

Biol.: Followed lesson, but still indef- 
inite. 

Lab.: Heard nothing, couldn’t get the 
right perspective, but did see my name, 
and so answered roll-call. 

Nov. 10 (Sun.)—Sermon beautiful, 
“Ministry of Service.” 

Nov. 11.—Peace declared. . . . No 
school. Church at 7:30 p. m. Beauti- 
fully impressive service. Couldn’t get 
prayers, but followed a large part of ser- 
mon. Lost a great deal of poem recited 
at close, “Lest We Forget.” Sat back 
rather far, and on the end farthest from 
the pulpit. 


Nov. 14.—French: Answered by num- 
ber. Followed very well, but still lack 
confidence and poise. 

Lit.: Answered roll-call. Couldn’t fol- 
low play. Terribly mixed up when asked 
to take Juliet’s part. Never quite under- 
stood. 

Bible: Followed better than usual. 

Chapel: Got a great deal from Mr. S.’s 
talk, though sat very far back. 

Nov. 14.—Theory of Foods: Followed 
well. 

Nov. 16.—No school. Realized the 
value of lip-reading when tried to under- 
stand girls with “flu” masks on. 

Nov. 17.—Church at a different one. 
Got thought of sermon, but couldn’t do 
much, 


Nov. 21.—French: Have been ill. 
School out. 


Dec. 5.—Last night went to picture 
show with A. and two boys. Not as much 
embarrassed as usual. Can understand 
very well when I keep my eye glued on 
everybody. Shall not write until school 
opens again. Good-bye. 

Jan. 15.—It has been hard to write 
again. School has been all right, but I’m 
not sure about hearing. Today Miss S., 
the French teacher, made me very happy. 
She is very sweet. Hats off to her, rather 
than to me, as she says. She is most kind 
and considerate. Saw Doris about hard- 
of-hearing school. She is hard to under- 
stand. 100 per cent in French oral, but 
pupil does reading, so it’s no credit for 
my lip-reading. Got some of Lit. Lost 
French book. Haven’t made so much 
progress in lip-reading. Next time more 
about it. 

Jan. 17.—Theory of Foods: Not much. 

Jan. 18.—Biol. : Can follow better. Got 
“t” and “g” mixed today. 

Jan. 24.—Heard or, rather, saw so well 
today. Enjoyed lesson. 


May 10.—Lip-reading is better. Have 
learned to take notes from Drs. T. and L. 
Better from Dr. T., as she speaks more 
distinctly, but I can do so much better 
than I could in the fall. I almost wish I 
were going to be back at school another 
year. It is a good opportunity for lip- 
reading practise; so many lips to watch, 
but, then, a rest for a while would be 
good. More after the Augusta trip and 
finals. 


Aug. 18.—Night, so must hurry. Have 
had my course at Miss Bruhn’s. I en- 
joyed it, but, as we took only three weeks 
to finish the course, I did not have much 
of a chance to get a great deal of practise. 
I do think I have improved. More later. 
No ink. 

Oct.—And now they’re back at school, 
and I’m a “finished product.” Do wish I 
had another year. Lip-reading makes it 
so interesting, even though it is somewhat 
of a strain; still, it was worth it. But the 
diary must end for the present, as there is 
no more day-to-day progress, and I shall 
miss the dear old college days and you. 
Good-bye, old friend, you’ve been a good 
one. 
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PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


A Plan for Pronunciation and Speech Drill, Sixth Year’s Work 
- By SARAH JORDAN MONRO 


ape beginning the study planned 
for this year, a careful review should 
be given. 

The questions at the end of the previ- 
ous year’s work will help as a gathering 
up of important points. 

After having refreshed the memory by 
the questions and answers, let us call the 
attention of the pupils to the sounds 
which the different vowels have in cer- 
tain relations. The vowels are a, e, i, 0, 
u, and sometimes w and y. A has the 
sound of 4 in ate, of @ in at, of & in arm, 
and of @ in all. E has the sound of 2 in 
see, of @ in end, and of é in her. I has 
the sound of 7 in mine, of i in pin, and 
of i in firm. O has the sound of 6 in 
note, of 6 in not. U has the sound of @ 
in use, of % in cup, and of ii in fur. 

W is a vowel when with another vowel 
it is at the end of a word or of a syllable, 
as in now and towel. 

Read the list of words in which w is a 
vowel and add to the list: 


arrow grew flew 
town borrow sorrow 
trowel screw 


W is a consonant when it is at the be- 
ginning of a word or of a syllable. 

Read the list of words in which w is 
a consonant and add to the list: 


went zwound Conway 
want bow-wow outward 
wet always 

will subway 


Y is a vowel when it is at the end of a 
word or of a syllable or within a syllable. 

Read list of words in which y is a 
vowel and add to the list: 


happy quickly Lynn 
funny synthesis hymn 
typical type buy 


Y is a consonant when it is at the be- 
ginning of a word or of a syllable. 

Read list of words in which y is a con- 
sonant and add to the list: 


yard yarn yesterday 


yet beyond 


Ch has the sound of k when it is fol- 
lowed by / or r. This is because it is 
easier to pronounce words with ch if we 
give it the sound of & in such cases than 
of sh or of tsh, as it is pronounced if 
followed by certain other letters. 

Read this list and add more to it: 


chloral Christ Christianity 
chlorate Christian chlorine 
TERMINATIONS 


Practise should be given in separating 
the endings or terminations from the 
roots, the terms to be given at the dis- 
cretion of the teacher. 

Take the following words and add 
others, underlining the endings: 

Words in ing: 


going sewing thinking 
looking walking 
Words in ed: 
wanted roosted 
coasted roasted 
Words in er: 
. painter singer 
teacher writer 
Words in ness: 
goodness fullness 
stillness happiness 


Make and read lists of words with 
these terminations: 

—ful, —ly, —fy, —let, —able, —ple, 


ROOTS 


When we drop the ending ing from 
the word “walking,” we have “walk.” 
This is called the root of the word. The 
root is that part of the word which is 
left after the ending or termination is 
dropped. 
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The following is a list of words for 
practise in studying roots. Mark the 
root with two lines. Add to this list: 


QUICKly 
SINGer 


LIGHTen 
satisfy 


Boyish 
MOTORist 


A good exercise in the work is to write 
the root of a word and make other words 
by adding different endings to it; for in- 
stance, the word tick forms ticker, tick- 
ing, ticked, ticket; also talk forms talker, 
talked, talking; quick forms quicker, 
quickly, quickest, quickness. 


ACCENT 


In the study of accent it seems best to 
give the idea of length of syllables, not 
of the force nor of great “stress of 
voice.” The vowel sound should not be 
prolonged nor drawled, but should be 
brought into prominence by a _ subtle 
touch, which is best expressed to children 
as the length of the syllable. 

In a word of two or more syllables, one 
syllable is longer than the rest, as in the 
word “paper” ; “pa” is longer than “per.” 
In the word “above,” the last syllable, 
“bove,” is longer than the first syllable 


a 


We say that the longer syllable is ac- 
cented. The little mark called “accent” 
shows which syllable is long, and is placed 
a little above and at the end of the ac- 


cented syllable. The word “vacation” 
has the mark over the second syllable, 
and we know that it is longer than the 
other syllables in that word. 

Make and read lists of words having 
the accent on the first syllable: 


ap’ple 
o’ven 
ba’ttle 
re’cent 


af'ter 
ha’ppy 
dai’sies 
dan’delion 


o’pen 
un’der 
loo’king 
chim’ney 


Make and read lists of words of two 
syllables having the accent on the last 
syllable : 


above’ 
below’ 
before’ 
advise’ 


return’ 
forget’ 
serene’ 
explain’ 


behind’ 
defy’ 
supply’ 
succeed’ 


Make and read lists of words of three 
syllables having the accent on the second 
syllable : 


direct’ly 
transpa’rent 


atten’tion mola’sses 
destruc’tive attrac’ted 
intes’tine 


The following is a list of words hav- 
ing the accent on different syllables. 
These should be read by the teacher, one 
at a time, the pupils noticing the accent. 
Then they should be marked by the 
pupils and pronounced by them: 


exam’ple 
debris’ 
ca’terpil’lar 
geog’ raphy 


pen’dulum 
cre’osote 
object’ 

ob’ ject 
panora’ma 


show’er 
upon’ 
exam’ple 
glas’ses 
diplo’ma 


Some words form the plural by adding 
es and thus form an extra syllable. 

Allow the children to read the follow- 
ing list of words, calling their attention 
to the fact of the plural having the extra 
syllable and accenting the first syllable: 


Teach first the form of expression, 
“Which syllable is long? Which syllable 
is short?” 

When these are’ well fixed in mind, 
teach these forms: 

Where is the accent? 
syllable. 

On which syllable is the accent? 
the syllable. 

Which syllable is accented? The —— 
syllable. 

he roots of some words end in d, and 
if we add “ed” we must form another 
syllable, because we cannot say the whole 
word “mended,” for instance, in one syl- 
lable. We must say “men-ded.” 

Give practise in pronouncing words of 
this class, and add more of like kind, 
showing that it would be impossible to 
say them without making an extra syl- 
lable. 

Words for practise: 


On the —— 
On 
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brace ........ bra‘ces 
nieces ........ nie’ces 
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braided 
loaded 


rusted 
extended 


wanted 
twisted 


Some roots add “ed” and do not make 


an extra syllable, as “dine,” “dined”; e 
is silent and d keeps its own sound. 


Let pupils read words of this class, 


pointing out to them the peculiarity of - 


this formation: 


tamed fined trained 

climbed rained sprained 
dined planned mingled 
answered appeared twinkled 


Other roots add “ed,” but omit e, and 
change d to t, because it is easier to pro- 
nounce the word; thus, “looked” is pro- 
nounced as if it were spelled “lookt,” 
walked as if it were spelled “wakt.” 


Practise these words: 


locked lapped scratched 
blocked jumped matched 
stopped balked | thatched 
rocked watched 


“HARD G” AND “SOFT G” 


In the words “go” and “large” the 
sound of g is not the same. In go, gum, 
and give, g has the same sound and is 
called “hard g.” 

In large, bridge, and George, g has the 
sound of j and is called “soft g.” 

It is difficult to give fixed rules for the 
use of hard and soft g, but usually g at 
the end of a word (final g) is hard, as 
dog, bag, big, etc., except when g is fol- 
lowed by e at the end of a word; then it 
is soft, like large, badge, edge, etc. 


Let pupils make and read lists of words 
with— 
Hard g initial: 


goose glass garden 
gull grass Greece 
gone green game 
glad grain glue 
gold grand 
Hard g final: 
flag jug sag 
nag peg Ng 
rig wig pig 
egg rug bog 
mug rag 


PHONETICS AND WORD STUDY 


Soft g initial: 


gem Gypsy George 
gentle gesture gently 
general germ geography 
giant gibe gill (a measure) 
ginger generation 
Soft g 
sage surge judge 
stage bridge merge 
wage dodge verge 
barge edge singe 
charge plunge 


The following rule may be given to 
help in the pronunciation of words: 

N has the sound of ng before k or c 
or hard g, as in the word “ink,” which is 
pronounced as if it were spelled “ingk,” 
and hungry, as if it were spelled “hung- 
gry.” 


The following is a list of words for 
practise, in which n= ng: 


finger sparkle trunk 
uncle tangle monk 
sprinkle unction blanket 
wrinkle anxious canker 
jingle junk twinkle 
bungalow —_ drink sink 


It is suggested that this list should be 
kept and added to from time to time. 


ABBREVIATIONS 


In this year’s work the following ab- 
breviations should be taken up: 


N = north. 
S. = south. 
E. = east. 

W. = west. 


Cts. = cents. 

Doll. = dollars. 

H. = hour. 

Min. = minutes. 

A. M.= morning (before 12 o’clock). 
M. = noon. 

P. M. = afternoon (after 12 o'clock). 


Reading at sight poetry and also prose 
selections should be continued, applying 
knowledge already gained. 


The following selections are suggested 
for this class, to be read, committed to 


memory, and recited in the presence of 
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and facing the class, where every member 
can see the speaker: 


Afternoon in February.—Longfellow. 

Come, Little Leaves. 

When Johnny Comes Marching Home. 

The Rainy Day.—Longfellow. 

The Bridge—Long fellow. 

The Spring Journey.—Heber. 

Marching Through Georgia. 

Autumn, “The Elm Trees are Yellow, 
etc. 


The Rhodora.—Emerson. 


Questions to which written answers 
should be given, to follow the work of 
the sixth year: 


” 


1. Name the vowels. 

2. Is wa vowel or a consonant in the 
word how? 

3. Write three words in which w is a 
consonant. 

4. Write three words in which y is a 
vowel. 

5. What sound has ch in the word 
Christmas? 

6. Write three words in which ch has 
the sound of k. 

7. Underline the ending in the follow- 
ing words: sewing, teacher, goodness, 
coasted. 

8. Write a word with “ful” as the end- 
ing ; with “able” as the ending ; with “ly” ; 
with “ple.” 


g. Mark with two lines the root in the 
following words: lighten, boyish, teacher. 

10. Write three words which can be 
made from the word quick as the root. 

11. Write two words with the accent 
on the first syllable. 

12. Write two words with the accent 
on the last syllable. 

13. Mark the accent in the word 
pendulum, example, roses, glasses, geog- 
raphy. 

14. Which syllable is accented in these. 
words: ob’ject, panora’ma. 

15. How many syllables has the word 
mended, wanted, dined, rained? 

16. What is the sound of d in jumped, 
in watched? 

17. Write two words with hard g 
initial. 

18. Write two words with hard g final. 

19. Write two words with soft g 
initial. 

20. Write two words with soft g final. 

21. When does n have the sound of 
ng? 

22. Write five words in which nm has 
the sound of ng. 

23. Write, as we pronounce it, the 
word finger, sparkle, sink, uncle, blanket. 

24. Write the abbreviation for cents; 
for north, south, east, and west. 

25. Explain the abbreviations A. M., 
M., P.M. 


ADVOCATING THE “WHA-AT” 
By MILDRED KENNEDY 


EADING Mary Rogers’ article in 
the October Review entitled 
“Wha-at” stimulates me to write a few 
words on the opposite side of the argu- 
ment. 
The article ends with these words: 
“Do not ask, ‘What?’ every time you 
do not understand a sentence. Puzzle it 
out for yourself. It may be hard at first, 
but after a while you will be able to guess 
at anything without thinking about it. 
Guessing will often get you what your 
eyes and ears miss.” 
Right here I wish to put in a plea for 
our hearing friends. I doubt if there is 


anything we can do that is more trying 
to them than to “guess at anything with- 


out thinking about it.” It is, alas! one of 
the besetting sins of deaf people. All 
teachers of speech-reading meet this 
quality in many a pupil. How many 
times a teacher repeats the phrase, ““Now 
wait; don’t guess.” Guessing and Bluff- 
ing are twin sisters, who lead both the 
speaker and the would-be interpreter of 
speech far afield! 

The mental training of speech-reading 
is one of its most valuable assets, for the 
minds of the deaf, untutored in speech- 
reading, are too apt to become numb, 
slow in reaction, lacking in synthetic 
ability. 

It is stimulating the mind through use 
that will develop the needed qualities that 
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constitute a skilled speech-reader. The 
analytical mind and the synthetic mind 
are of opposite caliber. It is the syn- 
thetic powers of the mind that should be 
developed .rather than the analytical, but 
it is a great mistake to give the impres- 
sion to a student of speech-reading that 
anything can be attained along the line of 
this art without “thinking,” for thought 
directed along the right channels is the 
most essential requirement with which to 
attain the point of intelligent, responsive 
speech-reading ability. 

It is no disgrace not to understand 
what is said; the wonder is that we are 
able at all to grasp the meaning of spoken 
words uttered too often indistinctly and 
carelessly. 

Let us not indulge in the kind of sensi- 
tiveness that considers it a “disgrace” to 
fail to understand, but let us rather be 
“good sports,” trying our best to under- 
stand, but being willing to admit our 
failures. 

We can fool ourselves, perhaps, some 
of the time through “bluffing,” but truly 
we seldom fool others, and, honestly, by 
so doing we often try our relatives and 
friends to the utmost. 

It is quite proper to let our wits serve 
us, even as Mary Rogers suggests in her 
article. We should not “fall into the 
habit of saying what, what, what all the 
time,” but, on the other hand, we must 
not be afraid to say what when it is nec- 
essary, for that little word will save us 
and others much embarrassment when 
used with discretion. 

There is a balance that human beings 
should strive to maintain in all things— 
yes, even in the art of speech-reading— 
and there is a point where it is absolutely 
necessary to say “what” candidly and 
fearlessly. If we strive to be honest in 
all things, even in regard to such things 
as deafness and our own ability as speech- 
readers, life will be easier, happier, and 
more blessed for us all and for others 
who come in touch with us. 

“Bluffing” and “camouflage” with our 
wits is very wearing and nerve-racking ; 
the more it is done, the more the habit 
grows upon us. There is infinitely more 
danger in pretending we know when we 
don’t know than in saying what, what, 
what a thousand times. While training 


the synthetic powers of the mind, we can 
also train the mind for accuracy; the 
quick wit must be quick and accurate. 

The idea of letting our wits help to the 
utmost is very fine. Our wits, our minds, 
and our brains should all be whetted and 
kept sharp for the contest, and use is the 
best whetstone there is. It is dangerous 
to give the impression, especially to be- 
ginners in the study of the art of speech- 
reading, that they should try “to guess at 
anything without thinking about it.” 

The writer trusts that the author of 
“Wha-at ?” will not object to this reply to 
her article, for the words are written by 
a would-be speech-reader who has too 
often herself come to sad grief through 
too much guessing, and who would save 
others from the pitfalls into which this 
course, pursued too far, is bound to lead 
one. 


HOUSES AND CHILDREN 


When the poor man’s house is on fire, 
even if it is only an old shack, the fire 
department, owned by all the people, 
dashes out to save it. They use the best 
equipment the city affords, the best 
trained fire-fighters. They use the same 
equipment and men to save the poor man’s 
house as they use when the rich man’s 
palace is burning, because we recognize 
that burning houses are a social danger. 

But—when the poor man’s child is 
burning up with a fever, he has three 
times the chance of dying that the rich 
child has in our United States, for the 
rich man’s child can get at need the best 
equipment, the best care, and even a 
change to a better climate to put out the 
fire of fever. But the poor man’s child 
is not given the same right to life. 

Some day we will discover that sick 
children are a social danger worse than 
burning houses, and then we will look 
back with shame on the barbarous time 
when the machinery and equipment for 
saving life was hard to get by any one. 
We will know that all the means for 
health promotion should be social things, 
and not the property of any one ; and that 
the rich man’s child should have the best 
that science can bestow, but no one’s child 
should have anything less than that—The 
Medical Review of Reviews. 
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THE STORY OF A WICKED KING AND A TINY BABY 
(MOSES) 


By ELFRIEDA M. SYLVESTER 


Eprroria, Foreworp.—At various times THe REvIEW 
has received requests from teachers of deaf children for stories, 
especially Bible stories, which could be read and enjoyed by their 
classes. We therefore take pleasure in presenting an Old Testa- 
ment story which Miss Sylvester has simplified for a fourth or fifth 
grade class and charmingly illustrated. We hope our friends among 
the teachers will use it with their classes and write us of the recep- 
tion accorded it. 


O NCE upon a time, far far away in the land of Egypt, there lived a king who 
was called Pharaoh. This king was very rich and powerful. He had many 
beautiful houses and wonderful gardens. He had hundreds of horses and camels. 
. He had also many soldiers, servants, and slaves and he ruled over a great many 
cities and many thousands of people. 
But he was not a good king. He was proud, selfish, and cruel. 
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Some people, called Hebrews, were living in Egypt at this time. Pharaoh 
made slaves of these people and forced them to work very hard for him. 

The Hebrew men made bricks of mud and straw, and with these bricks they 
built great walls and houses. They built two large cities for the king also. In 
these cities Pharaoh kept his treasures, his boxes of gold and silver, his great 
hags of money, his jewels and jewelry, and many other treasures. 

But Pharaoh was not good to the Hebrew people. He hated them, for he 
was afraid that some day they would become strong enough to fight against him. 
Every day the king made the people work harder and harder. Sometimes he had 
his soldiers beat them and often they were punished if they did not work’ fast 
enough. The king hoped to make the Hebrew people weak, so that they could 
never fight against him. 

But the Hebrews did not become weak. They grew stronger and stronger, 
and the number of the people became larger and larger, until there were thou- 
sands and thousands of Hebrews in the land of Egypt. 
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Then the king was very much displeased and very unhappy. He began to 
think how he could weaken the Hebrew people. 

One day he told his soldiers that they should take all the tiny boy babies of 
the Hebrew people and throw them into the river. He told them not to kill the 
girl babies ; the girl babies might live. 

How do you think the Hebrew mothers felt, when they knew what the king 
had said? 

They tried to hide their babies, but often the soldiers would find them and 
throw them into the river to drown. 

Oh, how unhappy the Hebrew mothers were! 
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But there was one Hebrew mother who saved her baby. I will tell you how 
she did it. 

This woman had two children, a daughter named Miriam, who was then 
about ten years old, and a little son, Aaron, who was three. One day there was 
a new baby in their home—a little boy. 

The mother was afraid that the king’s soldiers would find her baby and kill. 
it. For three long months she kept the baby hidden in the house where nobody 
could see him or hear him. I am sure that neither Miriam nor Aaron ever told 
any one about their little new brother. 
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But the baby was growing bigger and bigger. Edch day, if he cried, his cry 
was louder and stronger. His mother was more and more afraid that the soldiers 
would hear and would come and take away her dear little baby. She tried to 
think how she could save him. 

So one day she gathered some long, strong pieces of tall grass down by the 
river side. She carried these home and wove them into a basket just big enough 
for the baby. 
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When it was finished she laid the child in it and, taking Miriam with her, 
went down to the river. Here she placed the basket in the water, among the tall 
grasses. The basket floated gently on the cool, green water. The baby was fast 
asleep and smiling happily; but the mother was crying softly to herself, as she 
covered the basket and crept away to her home. 
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But Miriam did not go home. She sat down on the river bank, where she 
could watch the basket and see what would happen to it. . 

And all the time Gon was watching over this tiny baby and taking care of him. 

And then something wonderful happened ! 
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A beautiful Princess, the daughter of Pharaoh, came down to the river to 
bathe. Her servants, lovely young maidens, were walking with her along the 
riverside. Very soon the Princess saw the little basket floating on the water and 
sent one of her maidens to get it. 
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When she had brought the basket, the Princess opened it and there she saw 
the dear little baby, and the baby was crying. 

Now the Princess was a good, kind woman and she felt very sorry for the 
little one. She took him from his basket and, holding him in her arms, said, 
“This is one of the Hebrews’ children.” 

Just then Miriam came running toward her. She had seen the Princess take 
the basket from the water. 

“Do you want me to bring one of the Hebrew women to take care of the 
baby?” Miriam asked. And the Princess said, “Yes, child, go.” 
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So Miriam ran home as fast as she could and, taking her mother by the hand, 
said: “Come, mother, come quickly; the Princess has found our baby and wants 
a nurse for him.” 
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You can imagine how gladly the mother went and how happy she was when 
the Princess put the baby into her arms and said, “Take this child away and 
nurse it for me and I will pay you wages.” 
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So his mother carried him home and there he stayed until he was quite a ‘ 
big boy. 
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When he was older he went to live with the Princess in her beautiful palace 
He had the finest teachers and learned many wonderful things, and he grew to 
be a fine, strong, good man. The Princess called him her son and named him 
Moses. 
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THE CONFERENCE 
THROUGH THE GLASSES OF THE ASSISTANT EDITOR 


HEN, several months ago, a friend 

of mine among the superintendents 
suggested that I should attend the con- 
ference in Columbus, I felt decidedly 
dubious. In the first place, I hadn’t been 
urged, and, though I had recently read 
in several reputable publications of the 
death of Mrs. Grundy, and though my 
own observation assured me that her de- 
mise must surely be an accomplished fact, 
still I couldn’t help having a latent fear 
that at least her ghost would haunt me 
if I did anything so reprehensible as to 
attend a gathering upon my own invita- 
tion. Furthermore (and now I’m letting 
you into the real secret), I was scared! 
I was brought up to have a wholesome 
respect, not to say awe, of superintendents 
and principals, and the idea of deliber- 
ately inserting myself into their council 
chamber with no protection and no pos- 
sibility of escape filled me with something 
which you wouldn’t exactly call a burning 
desire to start for Columbus on the next 
train. 

However, I thought the matter over 
and consulted the membership list, and 
when I found that by far the majority 
of the heads of all the schools for the 
deaf in the United States were members 
of the Association, I came to the con- 
clusion that my welcome, as its represent- 
ative, would not be such a doubtful mat- 
ter after all. So I wrote to Mr. Jones, 
and his cordia] reply set my anxiety on 
that score at rest once and for all. And 
as to the other point, my awe of the 
“powers that be,” I’m going to tell an- 
other secret: They’re just as nice as any- 
body else, and I’m not a bit afraid of 
them, now. 

From its opening session, Monday even- 
ing, December 1, to the following Thurs- 
day evening, when it closed with an enter- 
tainment given by the boys and girls of 
the school, the conference was full of 
pleasure and interest. There were many 
valuable papers and discussions, some of 
which Review hopes to give 
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to its readers next month, much impor- 
tant business was transacted, and, last 
but not least, the social side of the gath- 
ering was delightful. 

Much attention was called, notably by 
Mr. Jones, in his opening address, to the 
fact that the education of the deaf in this 
country stands at the beginning of its 
second century; and that it behooves us 
all, as interested workers, to realize the 
necessity for new plans and new methods, 
that our progress may not lag, and that 
we may be to the educators of the deaf 
in the next generation the same source 
of inspiration and guidance that the 
heroic pioneers of a century ago have 
been to us. 

Showing itself in line with this policy, 
the conference listened with absorbed in- 
terest to the lecture of Dr. Rudolf Pint- 
ner, of the Ohio State University, on the 
tests which have been made, under his 
direction, of the native intelligence and 
educational attainments of the deaf chil- 
dren in a number of schools. Modern 
psychological methods as applied in the 
mental tests of the United States Army 
were discussed in a lecture presented by 
Dr. H. H. Goddard, of the Ohio Bureau 
of Juvenile Research, and the conference 
agreed that the much-desired standard- 
ization of schools for the deaf could be 
most rapidly and effectively attained by 
pursuing investigations along the lines 
suggested by these gentlemen. As Dr. 
Pintner said a year ago,* “If I can 
arouse by my work the spirit of scientific 
investigation among teachers of the deaf, 
I shall have accomplished as much as I 
have hoped to. Measurements 
will give us cold, hard facts, not opinions 
or beliefs, and facts are the only things 
that we can permanently build upon.” 

Another forward step was shown by a 
number of superintendents who told of 
plans now being made in their schools for 
the segregation of orally taught children 


* Tue Votra Review, p. 766, December, 1918. 
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in order that they may have opportunity 
for the development of speech and 
speech-reading unhampered by the use 
of signs. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
give even an outline of the excellent fea- 
tures of the conference program or to enu- 
merate the many ways in which the spirit 
of progress was shown. One member of 
long standing summed it all up when he 
said, “In all the years of my membership 
I have never attended a conference (and 
I have seldom missed one) so full of in- 
spiration and help.” 

It would be impossible to close without 
a reference to the cordial hospitality of 
the conference’s host and hostess, Mr. 
and Mrs. Jones. The task of feeding 
and caring for so many extra people is 
no small one under any circumstances, 
and when more than redoubled by the 
illness of the housekeeper, it must have 
been complicated indeed ; but Mrs. Jones 
was as undisturbed as a summer sea and 
actually found time to sit down and talk 
to people. And from the delightful food, 
the dainty service of the well-trained 
waitresses. (some of the older deaf girls), 
the immaculate linen, the perfectly cared- 
for rooms, and the pitcher of ice water 
on the table at bedtime, one might have 
fancied she had half a dozen house- 
keepers. 

At the close of Dr. Pintner’s lecture 
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several superintendents asked him to give 
the mental and educational rating of their 
respective schools as he had discovered 
them in his tests. It is safe to say that 
every person present was delighted when 
it was shown that the educational stand- 
ing of the Ohio School was among the 
very best of the entire group tested. 

The closing feature of the program 
was a banquet, to which the members of 
the school board were invited, followed by 
an entertainment given by the pupils of 
the school in their attractive dining-room. 
The success of the instruction in rhythm 
work was clearly demonstrated by the 
beautiful dances, rhythmical “songs,” and 
accurate drills, and the audience was most 
enthusiastic. 

I cannot resist telling you of my un- 
ceremonious departure. Not content with 
being self-invited to the conference, I 
must needs disgrace myself by excitedly 
ordering an august board member, whom 
I took for a taxi driver (mine hadn’t 
come) to “take me to the station in ten 
minutes and come back for the other pas- 
senger’! Once inside the car, I discovered 
my error, to my complete humiliation and 
to the intense amusement of Mr. Man- 
ning and Mr. Bjorlee, who were “help- 


‘ing me off.” However, Mr. Board Mem- 


ber was equal to the occasion, and I made 
my train. I do hope he knew I was grate- 
ful; I tried very hard to tell him so. 


USING THE VOLTA REVIEW 
A Set of Suggestive Questions for Superintendents 


O YOUR teachers subscribe to THE 

Voura Review? More important, 
do they read it? Still more important, 
do they remember what they read and 
apply the knowledge gained? 

Try them and see. Don’t ask them 
whether they subscribe. They ought to; 
that is enough. If they do, and if they 
read Volume XIX, for the year 1917, 
they will know the answers to the fol- 
lowing questions, or at least be able to 
talk intelligently on the topics suggested 
by them. 

There are many ways in which you 


can use the questions. You might ask 
a few of them conversationally. You 
might post some or all of them on the 
bulletin-board and say that every teacher 
is expected to know the answers. You 
might select several of special interest and 
arrange a debate for the next teachers’ 
meeting. Some of the teachers may disa- 
gree with the authors of the articles, and 
start a profitable discussion. You might— 
no, we won't suggest any more ways, for 
fear you'll think we don’t give you credit 
for any originality. 

We began back at 1917 because there 
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were so many topics of particular inter- 
est in that volume. Some queries for the 
1918 numbers will soon be forthcoming, 
and later we are going more into detail. 
No teacher can be progressive if she is 
not well informed. No teacher of the 
deaf can be well informed in regard to 
her profession if she does not read THE 
REVIEW. 

Here are the questions. The numbers 
beside them denote the pages of Volume 
XIX on which the articles containing the 
answers may be found. 

1. Which person can do most harm 
by neglecting professional study—a phy- 
sician, a minister, or a teacher? (22.) 

2. Why does the teacher, in point of 
importance, rank next to the mother? 
(575-) 

3. Why is it important for a teacher 
to establish friendly relations with the 
parents of her pupils? (586.) 

4. What is the most noticeable effect, 
to parents, of a little child’s deafness? 
(147.) 

4a. What is really the most serious 
effect of it? (147.) 

5. Why is it often difficult to be sure 
that a baby is deaf? (194.) 

6. Can a deaf child lie before he has 
been taught speech? (203.) 

7. Why is it especially‘ important al- 
ways to keep a promise to a deaf child? 
(202. ) 

8. Is it wise for the mother of a deaf 
child to try, without training, to teach 
him to talk? (279.) 

g. In voice development, is it better 
for a teacher of deaf children to begin 
with a low tone and gradually bring it 
up, or to begin with a high tone and 
gradually bring it down? (361.) 

10. Which is higher, and how much, 
a normal child’s voice or a woman’s? 
(361.) . 

11. What two opposite qualities of 
voice does an average boy possess? ( 383.) 

12. Why may a deaf child sometimes 
produce a good quality of voice on the 
playground and an unpleasant one in the 
school-room? +(68.) 


13. Why is it unwise ever to allow a 
deaf child to put his hands on his larynx 
(68. ) 


to feel his voice? 
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14. Should a hearing child be allowed 
to live entirely among deaf-and-dumb 
people? 398.) 

15. Is a child who stammers likely to 
re the habit without treatment? 

26. 

16. What is the National Round Table 
for the Improvement of Speech? (78.) 

17. How are voice and speech indica- 
tive of character? (641.) 

18. In their replies to Mr. Driggs, of 
Utah, what did most superintendents of 
“combined” schools give as the reason 
for poor speech and lip-reading in their 
schools? (10.) 

19. Why do not most State schools 
have their oral departments segregated ? 
(7 and 57.) 

20. Do most superintendents of “com- 
bined” schools consider a segregated oral 
department desirable? (1.) 

21. Is there a segregated oral depart- 
ment in the Oregon State School? (174.) 

22. What constitutes a common plat- 
form on which both oralists and manual- 
ists can stand? (452.) 

23. What prominent oralist and what 
prominent manualist made this platform ? 
(452.) 

24. What are the main points of Dr. 
Patterson’s “creed” for the proper edu- 
cation of deaf children? (455.) 

25. What was the outcome of an argu- 
ment, before the American Academy of 
Ophthalmology and Oto-Laryngology in 
Memphis, December 12, 1916, as to the 
relative value of the oral and manual 
methods? (125.) 

26. Who was the Abbe de |’Epee? 
(41.) 

27. How did he happen to begin teach- 
ing the deaf? (4I.) 

28. Which did he consider better, the 
oral or the manual method? (43 and 45.) 

29. Why did he give up the oral work 
and use the manual method? (43.) 

30. What was the experience of the 
Utah School in trying to get better Eng- 
lish from its pupils? (64.) 

31. Should the education of the deaf be 
compulsory? For how long? (36, 107, 
and 108.) 

32. How can the Volta Bureau help 
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schools to get deaf children enrolled at 
an early age? (144.) 

33. What does the American Associa- 
tion do for parents of deaf children? 


447.) 

34. What does it do for speech-teach- 
ing, proper equipment, and grading in 
schools for deaf children? (447.) 

35. What does it do for the hard of 
hearing? (447.) 

36. Why did Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert 
Grosvenor offer a prize of $300 to teach- 
ers of deaf children? (38.) 

(Extra.)—Who is Mr. Gilbert Gros- 
venor ? 

37. What are some of the services 
Dr. Alexander Graham Bell has rendered 
to the deaf? (139.) 

38. May any oral teacher secure a po- 
sition through the Volta Bureau agency? 
(441.) 

39. Who was Edward B. Nitchie? 
(617.) 

40. What did he do for the deaf? 
(617, 647, and 648.) 

41. What is the Industrial Union for 
the Deaf? (708.) 

42. What is the-Speech-Readers’ Guild 
of Boston? (17.) 

43. What ‘is the fundamental differ- 
ence between teaching lip-reading to a 
congenitally deaf child and to a deafened 
adult? (417.) 

44. Has the Miiller-Walle method of 
lip-reading been of any service to teach- 
ers of deaf children? (141.) 

45. What are some of the points in it 
that make it useful for deaf children as 
well as for deafened adults? (417.) 

46. Why did a hard-of-hearing clergy- 
man have a grudge against his aurist? 
(516.) 

(Extra.)—Give some reasons why a 
teacher of deaf children should read the 
adult lip-reading articles in THe VoLtTa 
REVIEW. 

47. What, in the opinion of Von 
Troetsch, is the proportion of slight deaf- 
ness among supposedly normal people? 

48. Why is diving 


swimming or 


harmful to the ears, especially when one 
has a cold? (21 and 215.) 

49. How may a nasal douche or syringe 
injure the ears? 


(21.) 


50. Is it wise, in the opinion of the 
best aurists, for a person suffering with 
catarrh to use any method of self-treat- 
ment? (216.) 

51. What important function has the 
inner ear, besides that of helping to con- 
duct sound impressions to the brain? 
(710.) 

52. Does an impairment of the inner 
ear prevent a man from becoming a good 
aviator? If so, why? If not, why not? 
(710.) 

53. What proportion of the total num- 
ber of pupils in the average school for 
the deaf can profitably receive auricular 
training? (321 and 449.) 

54. What is the principal object of 
auricular training? (321.) 

55. What should be done for the 
slightly deaf child in the public schools? 
(660. ) 

56. What should be done with feeble- 
minded deaf children? (578.) 

57. Why is child labor financially un- 
profitable? (45.) 

58. What is the only thing to hope for 
in the training of the mentally defective 
child? (70.) 

59. Who is Charlie Crane? (83.) 

60. What was the cause of his being 
handicapped? (83.) 

61. After six months of instruction, 
how did his education compare with that 
of the average deaf child after five years’ 
instruction? (83.) 

62. Did he, during his first six months 
of instruction, learn to use speech at all? 
(84.) 

63. Is, or is not, a person hereditarily 
deaf practically sure to have deaf de- 
scendants? (397.) 

64. In what class of marriages of the 
deaf is there no danger of deaf children? 
(397-) 

65. In what class of marriages of the 
deaf are deaf children almost a certainty ? 
(397 and 398.) 

66. What were Dr. Goldstein’s reasons 
for organizing the Society of Progressive 
Oral Advocates? (445.) 

67. When was it organized? (445.) 

68. What three functions are possible 
to a school newspaper? (190.) 

69. How could schools for the deaf 
make better use of their school papers? 


(34.) 
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70. How does the Rome, N. Y., School 
use its school paper in the education of 
its pupils? (288.) 

71. Do an appreciable number of par- 
ents show a willingness to move to towns 
which have oral day schools? (183.) 

72. What are some of the arguments 
in favor of day schools for deaf children? 


(37 and 93.) 


HEADS OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
WHO ARE MEMBERS OF THE 
ASSOCIATION* 


ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY ACCORDING TO 
LOCATION 


F. H. Manning, State School, Talledega, Ala. 

Howard Griffin, State School, Tucson, Ariz. 

J. R. Dobyns, State School, Little Rock, Ark. 

L. E. Milligan, State School, Berkeley, Calif. 

Sara L. Woodworth, Day School, Eureka, 
Calif. 

Mary E. Bennett, Day School, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

Alice Jenkins, Day School, Sacramento, Calif. 

mae L. Kinney, Day School, San Diego, 
Calif. 
L. Chapin, Day School, San Francisco, 

alif. 

W. K. Argo, LL. D., State School, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 

Frank R. Wheeler, State School, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Clara M. H. McGuigan, Oral School, Mystic, 
Conn. 

A. H. Walker, Lit.D., State School, St. 
Augustine, Fla. 

James C. Harris, State School, Cave Spring, 


a. 

Laura L. Arbaugh, Private Oral School, 
Macon, Ga. 

William E. Taylor, M.A., State School, 
Gooding, Idaho. 

Alice Cornell Schilling, Beidler School, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Margaret Van A. McKee, Kozminski Day 
School, Chicago, III. 

Clara E. Newlee, Parker Practise Day 
School, Chicago, 

Esther G. W. Barker, A. G. Bell School, 
Chicago, Ill. ; 

Kathryn Wilson, Day School, Aurora, III. 

W. T. White, State School, Jacksonville, Ill. 
: M. Pittenger, State School, Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Elbert A. Gruver, M. A., State School, Coun- 
cil Bluffs, Iowa. (Life member.) 
‘ Margaret Wheeler, Day School, Des Moines, 
owa, 

Julia L. Dean, Day School, Dubuqtie, Towa. 


_ * Tue Vorta Review will appreciate having 
its attention called to any errors in this list. 


Grace Chubb, Day School, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
Augustus Rogers, M. A., State School, Dan- 
ville, Ky. 
_G. C. Huckaby, State School, Baton Rouge, 
La: 
Most Rev. John W. Shaw, Chinchuba School, 
Chinchuba, La. 
Sue B. Power, Day School, New Orleans, La. 
Agnes M. Lacy, Day School, Baltimore, Md. 
Ignatius Bjorlee, State School, Frederick, 
d 


Anna C. Reinhardt, Private Oral School, 
Kensington, Md. 

Mabel E. Adams, Horace Mann School, Bos- 
.on, Mass. 

Caroline A. Yale, LL.D., Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. (Life member.) 

Rev. M. J. Splaine, Boston School, Randolph, 
Mass. 

Henrietta Morrison, Sarah Fuller Home, 
West Medford, Mass. 

Gertrude Van Adestine, Day School, Detroit, 
Mich. (Life member.) 

Gladys Bon, Day School, Escanaba, Mich. 

L. L. Wright, State School, Flint, Mich. 
wee B. Camp, Oral School, Grand Rapids, 

ich. 

Ida Gleason, Day School, Iron Mountain, 
Mich, 

Anna M. Poulsen, Day School, Ironwood, 
Mich. 
ane Caroline Shaw, Day School, Jackson, 
Mich. 

Marcia Heath, Day School, Lansing, Mich. 

Rev. Wm. Gielow, Lutheran Institute, De- 
troit, Mich. 
sg L. Thew, Day School, Sault Ste. Marie, 

ich. 
wa B. Norton, Day School, Traverse City, 

ich. 

James N. Tate, LL. D., State School, Fari- 
bault, Minn. 

Mabel A. Rusch, Oral School, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dorothy M. Vincent, Private School, Brook- 
haven, Miss. 


J. Stuart Morrison, State School, Fulton, 


oO. 
Delia C. Page, Day School, Jonvlin, Mo. 
Irene Van Benschoten, Day School, Kansas 

City, Mo. 

Julia M. Connery, Central Institute, St. 

Louis, Mo. 

Rev. James H. Cloud, D.D., Gallaudet School, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. A. B. N. Moss, Moss Private Studio, 

St. Louis, Mo. 

H. J. Mensemer, M.A., State School, 

Boulder, Montana. 

F. W. Booth, B.S., State School, Omaha, 

Neb. (Life member.) 

E. McK. Goodwin, M. A., State School, Mor- 

ganton, N. C. 

Grace F. Hall, Day School. Jersey City. N. J. 
Alvin E. Pope, State School, Trenton, N. J. 


W.-O. Connor, Jr., State School, Santa Fe, 


N. M. 
Ouincy McGuire, Home School, Albany, N.Y. 
Sister Mary Anne Burke. Le Couteulx St. 

Mary’s Inst., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Edward C. Rider, Northern N. Y. Inst., Ma- 
lone, N. Y. 

Carrie W. Kearns, Public School No. 47, 
New York City. 

Harris Taylor, LL. D., Inst. for Improved 
Instruction, New York City. 

John D. Wright, M. A., Private Oral School, 
New York City. (Life member.) 

Isaac B. Gardner, N. Y. Institution, New 
York City. 

Mrs. A. Reno Margulies, Private School, 
New York City. 

T. C. Forrester, Western N. Y. Inst., Roches- 
ter, N.Y; 

O. A. Betts, Central N. Y. Inst., Rome, N. Y. 

Leola A. Matthews, Day School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 

Juanita I. O’Hara, St. Joseph’s Inst. (Girls), 
Westchester, N. Y. 


Ethel Owens, Day School, Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Virginia A. Osborn, Oral School, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, St. Rita School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mary R. Cox, Day School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. W. Jones, M. A., State School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Nannie C. Kennedy, Day School, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Nora Hisey, Day School, Toledo, Ohio. 

Monroe Ingram, State School for Colored 
Deaf, Taft, Okla. 

Josephine Avondino, Private School, Sand 
Springs, Okla. (Life member.) 

William N. Burt, Ph. D., Western Pa. Inst., 
Edgewood Park, Pa. 

Marie P. Orr, Day School, Lancaster, Pa. 

Superintendent, Archbishop Ryan Memorial 
Inst., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mary S. Garrett, Private School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


A. L. E. Crouter, LL. D., Pa. Institution, - 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Kate H. Fish, Pa. Oral School, Scranton, Pa. 


Anna C. Hurd, State School, Providence, R. I. 


Newton .F. Walker, LL. D., State School, 
Cedar Spring, S. C. 

Howard W. Simpson, State School, Sioux 
Falls, S. D. 

Miss F. L. Willhoyte, Black Hills School, 
Lead, S. D. 

H. E. Walker, State School, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Bertha Ejifler, Day School, Houston, Tex. 
ou M. Driggs, M. A., State School, Ogden, 

tah. 

Helen G. Throckmorton, State School, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

H. M. McManaway, State School, Staunton, 


Va. 

Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt, Day School, Everett, 
Wash. 

Maria P. Templeton, Day School, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Alvilda M. Engh, Day School, Spokane, 
Wash, 

Hannah I. Gardner, Day School, Appleton, 

is. 

Margaret Clowry, Day School, Ashland, Wis. 


Mrs. Wanda Faulds Taylor, Day School, 
Black River Falls, Wis. 
Jennie C. Smith, Day School, Eau Claire, 


is. 
Stella Flatley, Day School, Green Bay, Wis. 
Nina Tamzin Saunders, Day School, La 
Crosse, Wis. 
Helen A. Crosby, Day School, Madison, Wis. 
Frances Wettstein, Day School, Milwaukee, 


is. 
Carrie H. Archibald, Day School, New Lon- 
don, Wis. 
Alma M. Hensel, Day School, Racine, Wis. 
DD ess Charles Miller, Day School, Rice Lake, 
is. 
ee M. Condon, Day School, Stevens Point, 
is 
McBride, Day School, 


Sara Honolulu, 


Hawaii. 
RETIRED HEADS OF SCHOOLS WHO ARE MEMBERS 


Sarah Fuller (life member). 
Mary T. McCowan (life member). 
Henry W. Rothert. 

Richard Otto Johnson. 


The Bureau of Education of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is sending out a bulletin 
(No. 39, 1919), entitled “Training Little Chil- 
dren—Suggestions for Parents.” It is full of 
valuable suggestions for teaching and amusing 
little folk and keeping them busy and good. 
The articles are written by some of the highest 
authorities on the subject of child-training in 
this country, and no mother should be without 
a copy. Send fifteen cents to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., and he will 
mail one to you. . 


You can’t leave Kansas behind. The most 
recent proof of this fact that has reached our 
desk is an attractive little magazine called the 
Kansas School Journal. It is edited by F. J. 
Whitaker, at Topeka, and will doubtless prove 
. great value to school workers in its home 

tate. 


MISS HARRIET B. ROGERS 


Just as the magazine was going to press, the 
sad news arrived of the death of Miss Harriet 
B. Rogers, at her home in North Billerica, 
Mass. Miss Rogers was a pioneer teacher of 
deaf children, having established the first oral 
school in this country, and was the first prin- 
cipal of Clarke School, Northampton, Mass. 
A more extended notice will appear in a later 
issue of THE Review. 


A speech-readers’ exchange has been opened 
in the Fine Arts Building, Chicago. Miss 


Blanche Cummings is in charge of the ex- 
change, which handles art goods and needle- 
work, and, on Saturdays, cakes, cookies, candy, 
jellies, etc. 


STAMMERING AS A DISORDER OF SPEECH DEPENDENT 
ON CONDITIONS OF CHILD DEVELOPMENT * 


By ELMER L. KENYON, A.B., M.D.t 


S THE facts concerned with child 

development become collaborated 
into a more exact and unified body of 
scientific knowledge, it will become easier 
to understand tendencies to perversion 
from the normal that may appear at any 
point in the child’s developmental prog- 
ress. The ultimate attainment of nor- 
mality in the adult depends on two great 
factors; (1) Hereditary and congenital 
anatomic and physiologic foundations, 
and the persistence of the normality of 
these congenital foundations during the 
period of (2) the physiologic processes of 
development. The foundations concern 
matters of physical structure and organ- 
ization of all organs, including brain and 
nervous system, and concern the sexual 
organization, whether male or female; 
but also the physiologic process of devel- 
opment must take hold of these anatomic 
and physiologic foundations and modify 
and *dvance them safely to final matured 
conditions and processes according to 
developmental laws. 

In the course of his upward road, how- 
ever, lie many possibilities for accident 
and physiologic perversion, which grad- 
ually become less and less menacing as 
the point of developmental maturity is 
approached. During the developmental 
period of the child, nothing, mental or 
physical, is in its final state. The anatomic 
and physiologic factors are on their way, 
and, being subject to the laws of develop- 
ment, are also capable of becoming mis- 
directed by forces which disturb the oper- 
ration of these developmental laws. We 
know what the child is, but we do not 
know certainly what he may become at 
any moment. The dangers of this devel- 


* Presented by invitation to the National So- 
ciety for the Study and Correction of Speech 
Disorder, at Milwaukee, July 4, 1919, and pub- 
lished in The American Journal of Diseases of 
Children. 

+ Assistant Professor in Diseases of the 
Nose, Throat, and Ear, and in Defects of 
Speech, Rush Medical College, Chicago. 


opmental period may be summarized as 
involving: (1) Conditions of nutrition ; 
(2) conditions of disease; (3) physical 
accident ; (4) conditions of environment, 
and (5) conditions of management of the 
child. 

Congenital and developmental speech 
disorders are concerned with (1) ana- 
tomic and physiologic foundations, and 
(2) with developmental perversions. The 
closer we keep our minds on these scien- 
tific realms of congential foundations and 
child development and their peculiar 
problems, the more exact will become our 
understanding of congenital and develop- 
mental speech disorders. We are accus- 
tomed to look on the defects of artic- 
ulation in children as congenital or 
developmental problems, but we are not 
accustomed to classify stammering so 
definitely in this category. And yet in 
probably more than 95 per cent of the 
cases stammering is initiated during the 
speech-development period, and in prob- 
ably more than 99 per cent of the cases 
it is initiated before the twentieth year. 
The disorder is, therefore, clearly in- 
volved at its origin in the developmental 
processes of childhood, even as the artic- 
ulative disorders are so involved, and 
should be classified frankly with them as 
a developrffental disorder of speech. 

This evident dependence of stammer- 
ing on congenital and developmental con- 
ditions must. be reckoned with if the 
cause of stammering is to be understood. 
Dominated by a certain superficiality in 
our realization of the processes of psy- 
chologic development in the child, we 
have habituated ourselves to include in 
our view of speech development only the 
acquirement of the elemental sounds, 
words, and sentences in connection with 
the mental processes behind the attain- 
ment of these physical results. We have 
quite overlooked another process and 
necessity of speech development—a proc- 
ess which, although concrete and real, 
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is, nevertheless, so subtle as to furnish 
its own explanation for this oversight. 
These beginning acts of speech must be 
exercised while the child is acquiring 
its first impressions of the great world, 
and especially while it is learning to as- 
sociate with other people, and to think 
and talk under conditions of social in- 
terrelations. Here, then, lies an over- 
looked factor in the development of 
speech, a factor obviously capable of pro- 
ducing perversion, namely, the psycho- 
logic influence on the childish mind of 
social interrelations during the period of 
the development of the mind and during 
the development of speech. No child 
can avoid the necessity of mastering the 
problems of speech development under 
whatever difficulties may be engendered 
by the social contacts of childhood. If 
we are to understand stammering, it is 
necessary to approach the initiation of 
the disorder from the standpoint of this 
newly realized factor in speech develop- 
ment. In order to make the importance 
of this conception understood, it will be 
necessary to discuss not only certain 
aspects of the psychology of social inter- 
course in general, but also certain innate 
difficulties which the child experiences 
while learning to talk. 


CONCERNING THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SOCIAL 
INTERRELATIONS 


One of the most profound and im- 
portant truths concerning the human be- 
ing has reference to the psychical mani- 
festations incited by social interrelations. 
One needs only to recall such phenomena 
as those of “suggestion,” of “mob psy- 
chology,” of social emotionalism, and 
even of hypnotism, to realize the im- 
portance of social interrelations on the 
human mind and body. The human per- 
sonality seems to be conceived and or- 
ganized in large part to influence other 
personalities and to be influenced by 
them. The human ego is vulnerable so- 
cially in variable degrees. All persons 
are played on by social interrelations to 
some degree mentally. Some are highly, 
even pathologically, impressionable. The 
highly susceptible individual is under cer- 
tain social circumstances thrown into a 
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serious status of emotion, which pro- 
foundly disturbs his ease, his clearness 
of mind, his capability of concentration, 
exercise of will, naturalness of manner, 
memory—indeed, all phases of his mental 
activity. Degrees of susceptibility vary 
with individuals, and degrees of intensity 
of manifestation vary in the same indi- 
vidual. 

The profundity of this form of mani- 
festation of emotional disturbance is not 
generally understood. We pass it off 
lightly as a manifestation of emotional 
states so common as to be hardly worthy 
of analyzation, and we designate it as 
“embarrassment,” “diffidence,” “shy- 
ness,” or “stage fright,” and the like. 
Only the highly susceptible realize keenly 
the profound importance of this phenom- 
enon. Only the deeper sufferers can 
know how seriously the ordinary social 
and business interrelations of life are 
affected. Only they can know the innate 
strugglings and sufferings and trials and 
handicaps caused by their own extreme 
susceptibility to this emotional disturb- 
ance. In the more marked manifestations 
of susceptibility to social emotion one 
cannot avoid realizing a certain resem- 
blance to hypnotism. 

The manifestations of the emotion en- 
gendered by social intercourse are not 
alone mental. They involve commonly 
also such physical disturbances as clumsi- 
ness of physical movement, trembling of 
the hands, difficulty of management of 
the legs in walking, a pseudoparesis of 
muscles of the lips while talking or of 
the chest, increased muscular tension, 
either general or local, and other physical 
manifestations. 


SOCIAL EMOTION IN CHILDHOOD 


This phenomenon takes root in child- 
hood, extending backward to a point at 
any rate preceding the end of the third 
year of life, or, rather, it has already 
found its root in the very nature of the 
child itself. We may presume that fears 
of a vague sort precede the awakening 
of the childish mind to this more subtle 
and more intellectual form of mental 
impressionability. The child during the 


early years of the speech-development 
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period is peculiarly the emotionally ap- 
prehensive victim of its own lack of un- 
derstanding and of reasoning. All is 
mystery and wonder, and mystery is the 
creator of fears. The child lives in a 
world of apprehension, because fact and 
reasoning are not present to straighten 
out the understanding of the strange 
world and its mysteries. The personali- 
ties met with are awesome and fear- 
inciting to a degree not comprehensible, 
to the adult, unless the mental conditions 
of childhood are weighed. Thus circum- 
stances quite incapable of affecting the 
adult may cast the child into paroxysms 
of apprehension. 

And with all this susceptibility to emo- 
tional disturbance there is present a cor- 
responding impulsiveness of conduct, 
because the foundations of inhibitive self- 
control are as yet scarcely laid; for self- 
control depends on the understanding of 
the facts of life and on a. certain capa- 
bility of reasoning tHat points out the 
need for the exercise of self-control un- 
der given circumstances. These inhibitive 
activities begin early, to be sure, even 
with the beginnings of thought, but their 
progress of development is even as slow 
and patient as the developmental proc- 
esses of the mind generally. 


PHYSICAL, MENTAL, AND SPEECH CONDI- 
TIONS OF EARLY CHILDHOOD 


Moreover and more specifically, the 
psychoneuromuscular acts of speech in 
the young child are always in a greater or 
less state of uncertainty. In the first 
place, the peripheral organs of speech are 
but crudely trained for their highly deli- 
cate and highly difficult operations. Back 
of this unresponsive state of the periph- 
eral organs of speech are, likewise, 
crudely educated memories of sounds and 
words, both in the receptive (sensory) 
word center and in the outgoing (motor) 
word center. The mental conceptions, 
then, both of the words to be expressed 
and of the muscular movements required 
for their expression are vague and con- 
fused. Moreover, the processes of 
thought-building and of sentence-build- 
ing are likewise simple and uncertain. 
All of this is quite normal to the develop- 
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ing child. Given normal physiologic 
foundations and the development of 
speech may usually be expected to pro- 
ceed normally. 

But enlightenment begins to dawn re- 
garding causes for the incitation to 
stammering when we have put all these 
facts together and have noted how frail 
a human mental structure and how un- 
certain a speech structure, and, conse- 
quently, how readily susceptible to per- 
version these developmental processes 
of speech are. The child must enter into 
his understanding of the world and into 
his own self-management in the great 
game of social intercourse not only han- 
dicapped by his own impulsive, precipi- 
tate, unreasoning, impressionable, appre- 
hensive nature, but also handicapped by 
the childish psychophysical uncertainty, 
in both the mental and physical realms 
of speech; and, moreover, possessed of 
a natural more or less active susceptibil- 
ity to emotional perturbation. He enters 
this game with certain congenital founda- 
tions, more or less perfect or imperfect, 
with conditions of temperamental excit- 
ability and of emotionalism varying 
within normal or abnormal limits, with 
a hold on the speech processes more or 
less insecure, with the conditions of 
health and of environment and of guid- 
ance more or less favorable or unfavor- 
able. Whether he shall master the diffi- 
culties of this developmental game, or 
whether he shall take the false step that 
leads to stammering, is dependent on con- 
ditions which it shall be our further effort 
to understand. 

The child may face the problem of so- 
cial and speech development with peculiar 
handicaps, as we have already indicated. 
He may have been granted congenitally 
a nervous organization more than ordi- 
narily susceptible to excitation, or he may 
have been granted a congenital tendency 
to over-rapidity of speech, or an unusual 
susceptibility to emotional excitement ; or 
he may have been born with a frailty of 
physical and nervous organization. He 
may be handicapped at some point in his 
developmental career by disease or in- 
jury, and possibly by a slow period of 
convalescence. Such disturbances are 
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prone to produce marked effects on the 
physiologic processes, and especially on 
the developmental physiologic processes 
of the brain and nervous system, and on 
conditions affecting nervous excitability 
and emotionalism. 

The environment of the child may tend 
to augment the difficulties of general de- 
velopment and of speech development. 
For example, a large family may serve 
to add to the nervous stress of a develop- 
ing child; likewise, a nervous parent, or 
one who is overbearing, or a domineer- 
ing older brother, may have a serious 
determining influence. The strenuous- 
ness or nervousness of the social or in- 
dustrial life in certain families may react 
strongly and adversely on the nervous 
tendencies of the child. Persistently 
wrong habits of eating, or sleeping, or 
of overwork, mental or physical, or other 
sorts of misguidance may be determining 
factors in disturbing the processes of nor- 
mal speech development. 


THE NATURE OF STAMMERING 


We have thus attempted to present a 
groundwork of developmental conditions 
related to childhood on which the dis- 
turbance of speech that we call stam- 
mering rests. In my opinion, stammering 
results when states of mental and emo- 
tional stress, founded on congenital‘ and 
developmental conditions and incited by 
social interrelations, become in the par- 
ticular child disproportionate to his child- 
ish ability to maintain normal self-con- 
trol. In order to make this view clearer, 
let us ask ourselves the question, “What 
is stammering?” Stammering consists, 
on the one hand, of a perversion of the 
action of the muscles of speech during 
speech production and, on the other 
hand, of an intimately asseciated mental 
disturbance, more or less severe. One 
striking fact concerning the disorder is 
its irregularity of manifestation, and es- 
pecially the dependence of its manifesta- 
tions on the conditions of social inter- 
course present at the moment. And a 
second striking fact is the identity of the 
emotional states of the stammerer with 
such states in the non-stammerer when 
emotionally disturbed by social relations. 


In other words, the individual who is sus- 
ceptible to stammering stammers only 
when emotionally disturbed in a certain 
way by social circumstances, exactly as — 
a non-stammerer is emotionally disturbed 
by similar circumstances, but without 
stammering. If the susceptible individual 
stammers when not in a state of emotion, 
as, for example, when talking by himself 
alone (a rare occurrence), his stammer- 
ing is reduced to a mere pittance of its 
usual character, and is due to habit alone, 
or else it is incited by active memories 
of past emotional disturbances. If he 
talks with people and feels little or no 
emotion, he does not stammer. 

Within the past few years attempts 
have been made to find the cause of 
stammering in certain specific disturb- 
ances of normal mental phenomena, es- 
specially by Dr. C. S. Bluemel* But it 
is to be noted that such mental disturb- 
ance cannot be explanatory of stammer- 
ing in a complete sense, unless the relation 
of these phenomena to the muscular dis- 
turbances in the peripheral organs of 
speech be explained. The mere lapse of 
memory for a sound, or a word, is as 
incapable in itself of producing muscular 
spasm as is the lapse of memory for 
proper names which is so commonly man- 
ifested. Lapse of memory is not stam- 
mering and of itself alone is obviously 
incapable of producing stammering. If 
such lapse of memory results in stam- 
mering, it is because of other allied 
causative factors. And it is these fac- 
tors which I hope we may now come to 
understand. 

The child, disturbed by emotional ex- 
citement engendered by its social situa- 
tion, not sure of himself either as to his 
general mental condition, or the thought 
to be expressed, or the words to be em- 
ployed, hampered possibly by emotionally 
perturbed peripheral organs of speech, or 
by their clumsiness of action, and yet 
impelled by his own impulsive nature, as 
well as by his emotional excitement to 
plunge on with the talking, is thus pre- 
cipitated into a speech panic. For the 


* Bluemel, C. S.: Stammering and Cognate 
Defects of Speech. 2 vols. G. E. Stechert & 


Co., New York, 1913. 
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moment, the normal guidance of the 
peripheral speech machine is lacking. The 
engine, which is already under headway, 
at least on the mental side, has got out 
of control. Nervous and muscular over- 
action thus come to be overapplied at 
certain points for a moment or longer, 
and thereby the action of the entire ma- 
chine is for that period of time hampered. 
Partial recovery of mental poise reacts to 
encourage normal redirection of the ma- 
chine. The action hitches or moves more 
smoothly, according to the degree of emo- 
tional excitement present, always, how- 
ever, with a tendency to the ease of action 
present under non-emotional conditions. 

The elements essential to this speech 
panic are (1) emotional excitement; (2) 
mental confusion with especial reference 
to the speech, and (3) the seemingly 
(childish) imperative necessity of going 
on with the talking (that is, without the 
exercise of inhibitive control). The rush- 
ing on with the talking without first be- 
coming self-controlled is dependent on 
the impulsive nature of the child and on 
the emotional excitement at the moment; 
and also the mental confusion is depend- 
ent, at any rate in large part, on the 
emotional excitement. Emotional per- 
turbation is, then, the great fundamental 
cause of the spasmodic disturbance of 
speech.+ 

But in the background of this picture 
of the essential elements required to ini- 
tiate stammering lie all the congenital, 
nutritional, physically pathologic and en- 
vironmental circumstances of which I 
have heretofore spoken;'and tend to ag- 
gravate the emotional '‘uncontrollability 
of the child. And, moreover, lying also 
in the background, are other possible cir- 
cumstances serving as exciting causes; 
for example, association with another 
stammerer, or Dr. Bluemel’s failure on 
the part of the memory processes of the 
auditory word center, or Dr. Walter B. 
Swift’s disturbance in the visualization 
processes.{ Both these latter phenomena 


+ The very beginnings of stammering com- 
monly consist of light repetitions of the first 
sound of words, produced under usually evident 
conditions of slight emotional excitement. The 
more intense manifestations in such cases are 
matters of gradual development. 
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are, in my opinion, secondary and de- 
pendent on the status of emotion present. 

An interesting and instructive fact in 
this connection is the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the children who pass 
through the “psychical contagion” of as- 
sociation with a stammerer harmlessly. 
Behind such association, if stammering 
is to result, must lie other factors, either 
perversive and necessary or else acciden- 
tal. Elements essential to produce a 
stampede must be present. These have 
to do, I believe, with undue emotional 
excitement. One other possible exciting 
factor must also not be overlooked—that 
is, the embarrassing disturbance of sen- 
sation, or of readiness of movement, due 
to emotion, sometimes present in the 
peripheral organs and active in many 
emotional non-stammerers. In stammer- 
ers such pseudoparetic factors may be 
present either in the chest or in the artic- 
ulative organs, especially in the lips and 
tongue. 

It is also to be noted that the child who 
experiences the state of emotional excite- 
ment described is thereby rendered highly 
conscious of its own embarrassing situa- 
tion. This self-consciousness leads even- 
tually almost inevitably to pseudocon- 
scious muscular efforts applied to the 
peripheral speech organs. Since the child 
has no knowledge of how to operate its 
speech machine consciously, and since 
this conscious struggle necessarily inter- 
feres with the normal subconscious action 
of the directing motor word center, such 
pseudoconscious efforts at speech pro- 
duction must almost certainly be directed 
wrongly. This tends to complicate the 
speech confusion. Under the psychologic 
confusions of the situation the only con- 
scious efforts that would tend to relieve 
the situation would be those directed 
toward temporary inhibition of speech 
and to self-coritrol. Such pseudocon- 
scious wrong efforts in the production of 
speech are so evident in some young 
stammerers that one is led to wonder 
whether emotional excitement coupled 
with these efforts are not of themselves 


t Swift, W. B.: A Psychological Analysis of 
Stammering. J. Abnorm. Psychol. to: 225 
(Oct.-Nov.), 1915. 
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alone capable of inciting serious stam- 
mering.§ 


DEVELOPMENTAL GROWTH OF INTENSITY 
OF THE STAMMERING 


Once the tendency for the emotionally 
perturbed speech machine to go wrong 
has been initiated, the continuation of 
such misdirection, under similar mental 
conditions and in the absence of inhibitive 
self-control, is well nigh inevitable, be- 
cause the fixed processes of speech are as 
yet not established. The establishment 
of habits, being an important element of 
the developmental processes of childhood 
in general, readily and naturally applies 
itself to the entire abnormal process of 
stammering, both mental and physical. 
The repetition of this spasmodic perver- 
sion of the acts of speech is of itself, 
producing as it does increased embarrass- 
ment, a cause for increased emotionalism 
and excitability. Susceptibility to emo- 
tionalism and excitability undergoes a 
gradual developmental increase, until it 
often becomes extreme and even patho- 
logic. Then, also, through the persistent 
increase of nervous stress in the child’s 
social life the development of the entire 
character is modified. The stammerer 
tends to develop into a being intensely 
perturbed by the fear of social contacts ; 
his fear causes him to avoid social rela- 
tions; he suffers much mentally; he re- 
mains apaft from others and thus loses 
the character-building benefits of free 
social intercourse. The mental disturb- 
ances of stammering become important 
intrinsic factors in all the mental develop- 
menta! processes, and, as if an active. 
disturbing evil influence had lodged itself 
in the mind of the child, the entire char- 
acter-building processes are involved 
about the machinations of this intrinsic, 
trouble-breeding thing of evil. The ma- 
ture stammerer thus becomes the unfor- 
tunate victim of perversions of de- 
velopment, causing him to be mentally, 
nervously, and emotionally to an impor- 
tant degree a different being from that he 


§ Mr. Ernest Tompkins considers stammer- 
ing to be “a conscious effort at speech clashing 
with the normal speech.” Pedagogical Semi- 
nary, June, 1915. 


would have been had he not stammered. 
And a fundamental seriousness of the 
disorder is due to the fact that the suf- 
ferer is not merely a person who stam- 
mers, but is, rather, a stammering person. 
And here lies the great difficulty expe- 
rienced in eradicating stammering, and 
the equally great need of treatment early, 
at the very moment of its incitation, if 
possible. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Stammering in most cases begins in 
early childhood and should be considered 
as a perversion of the normal processes 
of speech development. This perversion 
of the normal speech processes is de- 
pendent on emotional disturbance arising 
from the necessity of developing the 
speech function under the trying condi- 
tions of social interrelations. Thus there 
are aroused in the child more or less pro- 
found manifestations of “social emo- 
tion.” Behind this exciting cause often 
lie congenital foundations and environ- 
mental conditions, which tend to encour- 
age the natural childish tendencies to ex- 
citability and emotionalism. Natural 
childish characteristics — impulsiveness, 
lack of self-control, relative absence of 
knowledge and reasoning, apprehensive- 
ness—as well as the doubtful, wavering, 
clumsy state of partial development of 
the speech function, both constitute fac- 
tors which help to render the child sus- 
ceptible to this manner of speech per- 
version. 

The immediate psychology of the in- 
citation to stammering involves (1) 
emotional excitement; (2) mental con- 
fusion, and (3) the impulsive effort to 
talk while in this uncertain state of mind. 
The result is a speech panic, in which 
normal control of the peripheral speech 
machine is for the moment lost. In the 
background of this immediate mental pic- 
ture lie various disturbing phenomena 
which add to the mental confusion. 

These beginning perversions of the 
speech act are often repeated ; the mental 
stress behind them becomes a more or 
less constant status of mind. These’ 


mental and physical perversions play a 
baneful part in the general mental and 
physical physiologic processes of devel- 
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opment. Thus the susceptibility to emo- 
tionalism and excitability slowly increase, 
both as to uncontrollableness and to 
intensity ; and likewise the physical mani- 
festations in the peripheral organs of 
speech. 

And all of this cannot go on for months 
and years without having its influence in 
perverting the development of the char- 
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acter in general. The advanced stam- 
merer has become a stammering person 
rather than an entirely normal person 
who stammers. This fact renders the 
complete eradication of the disorder ex- 
ceedingly difficult and calls for the be- 
ginning of treatment at the earliest 
possible time, preferably at the very be- 
ginning of the manifestations. 


DO-YOU STUDY LIP-READING? THEN HERE'S A 
LETTER TO YOU 


By MARIAN J. ANDERSON 


EAR PUPIL: Every pupil is tested 
and rated, his faults and strong 
points noted. There are a few faults that 
are almost universal with those who are 
hard of hearing, and because I am 
anxious to have you improve to the ut- 
most, I want to warn you against them. 
I am telling you now, at the very begin- 
ning of your lessons, both to save time 
and to prevent you from thinking that I 
am finding fault with you personally. 

First, let us consider your nervous 
habit of speaking and the facts that it in- 
dicates. 

Lip-reading is largely psychological. 
Your nervousness reacts upon your 
hearer and makes his speech quick and 
jerky; he is then hard for you to under- 
stand. Adopt right at the start a delib- 
erate, easy voice and manner; make this 
a habit; it will tend to make your voice 
pleasant and you will be able to keep it in 
the best tone and flexibility if the organs 
are relaxed and free from contraction. 
You are also in fuller possession of your 
mental powers when feeling perfectly 
easy, and so read the lips better. You 
know, if you fear you will not under- 
stand, you do not. It is because nervous 
fear robs you of your full powers of 
mind. Nervousness, too, affects the hear- 
ing, and so fatigue and exhaustion are to 
be carefully avoided ; this is why we em- 
phasize so constantly that you must not 
tire yourself by effort to understand, or 
strain the eyes in study. If you do, lip- 
reading may react against you. If you 
take it up correctly, it relieves the nerv- 
ous strain and to a small extent benefits 


._ the hearing. Two of my pupils in the last 


six months declare that their hearing has 
been thus benefited, and this is the ex- 
planation of prominent aurists. 

So much for the danger of nervous- 
ness. Of course, you know that nervous 
force, under control, is the greatest asset 
one can have; I think success is never at- 
tained in any field without it. 

Another thing, you must learn to keep 
alert. Now you are surprised and say, 
“Am I not alert?” Most hard-of-hearing 
people fail to give “the other fellow” a 
chance in conversation. If this is your 
fault, you are not alert, according to Mr. 
Nitchie’s definition of the word. An alert 
mind must be ready for anything that 
comes up, for any change that may come 
in a conversation. You cannot be so 
ready when you are following your own 
train of thought, regardless of what the 
other person is saying or trying to say. 
Direct the channel of conversation by all 
means, when possible, but do not monop- 
olize it. This fault often arises from 
embarrassment and fear that one will not 
understand what the other says, and that 
fear, as I explained, really prevents un- 
derstanding. It is also caused by the in- 
trospection and self-centeredness that the 
isolation of deafness produces. Again, it 
comes from nervousness, which makes it 
difficult to wait for the end of a sentence. 
The first part is grasped, a conclusion is 
jumped at, and a reply launched. Alto- 
gether, this is the most telltale of “deaf 
habits” and one that I do my utmost to 
break up. When I find the fault per- 
sistent I deliberately try to change the 
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thought at the last, so as to lose the pupil 
who does not watch through. Besides, 
one often finds that he has jumped to 
quite the wrong conclusion if he does not 
watch through, prepared to change the 
whole conclusion if the last part makes it 
necessary. I know it takes courage to let 
another go on at length when you are not 
sure of the sense of what he is saying; it 
takes concentration to watch a thing 
through, but if you can be free from fear 
and nervousness, you will find it is not 
half as hard as it seems. 

This brings me back to the exaction we 
make in all conversation and in most of 
the lesson-work, of following the thought 
and answering the thought, even when 
the words are not entirely understood. 
This is because the synthetic power of 
the mind must be developed to the highest 
degree. No hearing person hears every 
preposition, adjective, etc.; one does not 
see them when he reads, or need not, at 
least. (Do you see now the wherefore 
of the question we ask in the first lesson, 
about skipping when you read?) Neither 
does the lip-reader consciously see every 
word, nor is it necessary that he should, 
in order to understand what is said, if the 
mind helps the eye as it should. 

I wonder how much of this you under- 
stand. Surely you begin to suspect that 
I told the truth when I said that there is 
much of psychology in this work, and 
that our training is based upon practical 
psychological laws. It is based also upon 
a thorough knowledge of and sympathy 
with those whose hearing is affected. 
People think when they start lessons that 
no one can understand their peculiar 
problems and are surprised to find their 
experiences duplicated here over and 
over. The effect is stimulating ; they find 
that they are not “queer” ; that is the first 
lesson and goes far to banish the mor- 
bidness that most of them suffer from. 
Then the study takes the mind away from 
the physical handicap to an intellectual 
plane that makes the very handicap itself 
interesting, which helps to cure introspec- 
tion. 

Now these faults may not be yours, but 
they are faults that are apt to come if not 
guarded against, and I think you will find 
it interesting to trace the subjects touched 
upon as you meet the different pupils and 
in the course of your own lessons. 


Let me close with a few “Don'ts” given 
by the New York School. If you obey 
the suggestions you will be easier for 
others to understand, and through the 
operation of the law of suggestion, others 
will imitate you and be easier for you to 
understand. 

1. Don’t mouth. 

2. Don’t smile too much. 
face in repose. 

3. Don’t drop the chin on the chest. 

4. Don’t turn your back to the light. 

5. Don’t exaggerate the action of the 
tongue. 

6. Don’t shake your head. 

7. Don’t gesticulate ; the eyes will fol- 
low the hands more than the mouth. 

8. Don’t say one word over and over; 
change it. 

9g. Don’t beat about the bush; talk 
simply. 

10. Get the thought across. 


Keep the 


The Los Angeles and Pasadena Schools of 
Lip-Reading (Miss L. E. Case, principal) have 
been strengthened by the addition of two quali- 
field teachers, Miss Augusta Senter, of Pasa- 
dena, and Miss Genevieve M. Foley, a recent 
graduate of the Nitchie School. Miss Senter 
was a pupil in Miss Warren’s school when Mr. 
Nitchie taught there and helped Mr. Nitchie 
get out his first book on Lip-Reading. She is 
the enthusiastic president of the Los Angeles 
League for the Hard of Hearing and has of- 
fered extra help in conversation work. Miss 
Foley, in addition to her work at the Nitchie 
School, took special lessons with Miss Sally B. 
Tripp, of Boston, and with Miss Crain, of the 
Boston School. She is a member of. the 
Speech-Readers’ Guild of Boston. The Los 
Angeles School is fortunate in securing the 
assistance of these two new teachers. 


Notice has been received of a series of illus- 
trated lectures for lip-readers to be given at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York City, 
by Miss Jane B. Walker, of the League for 
the Hard of Hearing. For adults, Saturdays, 
at 3 p. m. October 25—Donatello; January 
1o—Turner; April 10o—Corot; May 8—Alfred 
Stevens. For children, Wednesdays, 10:30 a. 
m. November 12—The Story of Niobe; April 
28—Winslow Homer. 


Schools for the deaf will confer a favor by 
forwarding to the librarian of the Volta Bu- 
reau, for cataloguing, indexing, and preserva- 
tion, a copy of every pamphlet, report, or 
periodical issued, to the end that such litera- 
ture may be available to visitors to the refer- 
ence-room of the library. : 
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THE DRUNKEN HORSE, THE SUPERINTENDENT, 
AND. THE STUTTERER 


By WALTER B. SWIFT, A.B., S.B., M.D., Boston. 


NCE upon a time a shrewd, artful 

horse auctioneer had an old, limp- 
ing, neck-weary, head-drooping horse for 
sale. For a long while he did not know 
how to get rid of it. Finally there hap- 
pened to come into the auction in search 
of a horse a school superintendent. His 
first step was to interview the auctioneer 
and tell him that he was the superintend- 
ent of schools, for he thought that thereby 
he would cause the auctioneer to be hon- 
est and fair with him and to give him as 
good a bargain as he could. 

At once the auctioneer saw his chance. 
He knew that here was a man whose life 
had been spent at a desk in an office, a 
man who knew nothing about horses, 
who had never even curried or cleaned a 
horse. Of spavins he knew nothing; of 
telling ages by the teeth he had never 
heard ; of the cause and danger of double- 
jointed knees he was completely ignorant. 
However, he had been to several races 
and knew enough to know when a horse 
went straight, and that holding up the 
head and prancing were things he’d like 
to have in his horse. 

So the. auctioneer said, “My dear sir, 
you stand out here in the pleasant sun- 
light and I will bring you a stylish, high- 
headed horse.” Then he went back to 
his stable-man and said, “Dose up Old 
Lazy-head with as much whisky as he 
will hold, walk him around here till he 
gets tipsy with the stuff and jumps easily 
at the whip, then harness him up and 
bring him out. While the whisky is tak- 
ing effect, cut a few patches of hair out 
of my buffalo coat and glue them over 
the spavins and tumors on his legs; then 
with the scissors cut the hair down even 
with the rest.” 

Then the auctioneer went out again to 
entertain the superintendent and said, 
“T have a young, prancing horse that 
holds his head high and has a dashing 
jump. As soon as he is harnessed he 
will come out and trot for you.” It was 
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not long before the horse appeared. He 
snorted, but the superintendent did not 
smell the pepper from his nostrils. He 
breathed heavily and sneezed, but the 
superintendent was too far away to smell 
the whisky. He threw his head high in 
the air, pranced up and down, and showed 
no irregularities or swellings on his legs. 
The superintendent decided to take him. 

After the superintendent had paid him, 
the auctioneer said: ‘One bit of advice 
only I have to give you. This horse is 
young; if you curry his legs too hard, 
the skin will come off. Otherwise you 
will find him, I am sure, O. K.” 

The superintendent started home at 
high speed, the horse prancing, snorting, 
and attracting attention at almost every 
corner. At the first drinking trough he 
dipped, his head down deep and washed 
the pepper out. After that he snorted 
no longer. After one good night’s sleep 
the effect of the whisky had gone. In 
a day or two the superintendent noticed 
how quiet his horse had become and be- 
gan to think that something was the mat- 
ter. So he went back to the auctioneer 
and told him about it. The auctioneer 
said, “It must be only a temporary thing. 
The horse is probably getting acclimated ; 
if you wait a little longer, he will grow 
sprightly again. If he does not, come 
back and I will explain.” The superin- 
tendent returned several times, but on 
each occasion he was given an excuse that 
entirely failed to mention the real situa- 
tion—that the horse was old, that he was 
tired and worn, that he had knock-knees, 
double joints, and spavins—troubles 
which the auctioneer never even hinted 
at to the all-knowing superintendent. 

I describe this situation in detail be- 
cause a thing exactly similar is occurring 
in many public schools throughout the 
country, not between superintendents and 
horses, but between superintendents and 
stutterers. For there is such a person as 
the “speech auctioneer,” and he has often 
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played a similar trick on the superintend- 
ent ; but this time with a stutterer instead 
of a horse. His game is as follows: He 
makes great claims of his ability to cure 
a stutterer in ten lessons, for a stipulated 
amount of money—in advance! The 
money is paid and the lessons given. The 
superintendent visits the class, perhaps 
once. The parents also are invited. They 
see that the stutterer has no trouble with 
his speech. But they do not see that this 
happens because of the presence of the 
performer and on account of a trick that 
he has taught the child, that of taking a 
deep breath and sounding his word on 
the outgoing breath. This is merely a 
trick, but it will enable any stutterer 
momentarily to side-track his stuttering. 
But the innocent superintendent and the 
parents, and perhaps even the teachers 
who attend, do not understand this. They 
see the breath taken and the stuttering 
vanish, and they believe that a real proc- 
ess of cure is under way. At about the 
eighth lesson the superintendent is called 
in and shown that, when the stutterers 
work this trick they may not stutter. Of 
course, he, too, is duly impressed. This 
is the opportune moment for the per- 
former to get his letter of recommenda- 
tion, after which he takes French leave, 
and the members of the class are widely 
scattered or lost in the community. As 
they are never called together again, the 
final results, or lack of them, are un- 
known. 

But in some instances the superintend- 
ent is shrewd. He agrees to pay only 
for cases that have been cured. Under 
these circumstances the performer is 
obliged to return to the city within a 
month or two, or upon some date agreed 
upon. He then plays the same trick over 
again. He has the patient brought to 
him and reminds him of his trick, or even 
trains him again for a day or two. Then, 
in the presence of the superintendent, 
the child is able to eliminate stuttering 
momentarily by the use of the trick of 
taking a deep breath and sounding words 
on the outgoing air. When a series of 


such cases has been exhibited, the super- 
intendent is bluffed in spite of his shrewd- 
To all appearances the patients 


ness. 
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can talk all right. So again the charlatan 
may get away with the money. 

But occasionally a really shrewd su- 
perintendent follows a different course. 
He goes to the homes of the patients and 
there interviews them in the absence of 
the performer. He asks the parents 
what improvement there has been—- 
not one parent only, but both—and the 
neighbors as well, if he meets them. And 
he does this before he pays the bill. In 
this way he saves his own neck and the 
board’s money; for he finds that the 
great majority of the cases have not im- 
proved at all, that a few perhaps show 
some improvement, and that possibly one 
is cured. 

This case is an absolutely parallel one 
ty that of the horse. The performer 
knows that he cannot cure all the pa- 
tients. He stuffs them with the trick that 
gives them temporary confidence and en- 
ables them to hold their heads high like 
the horse in the story. His impressive 
personality is the pepper that furnishes 
the momentary stimulus, and the drum- 
med-in trick is the intoxication that 
makes a beautiful but temporary show- 
ing merely in the presence of the trainer. 
There can be nothing more highly fraud- 
ulent than this. His are promises that 
he knows he cannot fulfill. He performs 
no real treatment or cure, but in their 
place merely works a trick. The appar- 
ent recovery is no more than a camou- 
flage afforded by this trick-intoxication 
and lasts only as long as the trainer wants 
it to in order to make his display. 

Careful scientific investigation proves 
that this story is an accurate account of 
the tricks and impostures of a peripa- 
tetic, stuttering-cure charlatan that is now 
traveling from town to town in America, 
fleecing school boards of their funds and 
the poor public of its few hard-earned 
dollars. 


SUMMARY 


Just as deftly as the cunningly expe- 
rienced horse auctioneer can plaster up 
an old, dilapidated, stumbling horse by 
filling him with whisky and pepper and 
by gluing fur over his spavins, and so 
totally humbug a superintendent who 
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buys the horse, thinking he has a young, 
sprightly, active animal, so can the cun- 
ning speech-cure pretender hoodwink the 
same superintendent by injecting into the 
mouth and habit of a stutterer a trick 
that will work like a charm for a moment, 
and make it appear to the onlooker that 
a wonderful and permanent cure has been 
effected. However, since, after his depart- 
ure, the cases scatter widely and are never 
seen again, his failure to get results is 
unknown. Moreover, if he happens to 
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return to give further demonstration in 
order to secure his remuneration, all he 
has to do is to work up the trick again, 
show the patient off in similar fashion, 
and in this way recheat the uninitiated. 

In a word, as easy as it is to give 
whisky to a horse and make the drunken 
animal prance like youth, so simple is it 
to train a stutterer into a trick that looks 
on the surface like a wonderful cure to 
those who do not understand the pecu- 
liarities of stuttering. 


EDITORIAL 


WHAT ONE WOMAN DID 


Advertising space in the New York 
Sun is valuable. Yet that metropolitan 
newspaper devoted: nearly a half page 
in several issues to advertising a feature 
story about the hard of hearing that 
would appear in the next Sunday Sun. 
The most startling statement that ap- 
peared in the big advertisement was: 
“Here’s the League motto, EARS BE 
DARNED!” Some of the others were: 
“The New York League for the Hard of 
Hearing isn’t a commercial proposition. 
It’s an organization of the afflicted, who 
have banded together for their own bene- 
fit and for the purpose of carrying the 
value of lip-reading to unfortunates who 
don’t know about it’; “10,000 persons 
a year visit the League’s headquarters” ; 
“There are nearly 200,000 people in this 
city alone who were born deaf or who 
have acquired deafness”; “Everybody 
ought to be interested in this—everybody 
who has ears. One reason is these ears 
may go wrong some day. Another is 
that practically everybody has to talk 
with lip-readers one time or another.” 

All this free advertising and much 
more for the benefit of the hard of hear- 
ing was the outcome of a woman’s desire 
to help handicapped humanity. She was 
losing her hearing and had accidentally 
learned of the possibilities of lip-reading. 
As she was an unusually well-posted wo- 
man, she realized that many other women, 
and men, too, probably did not know of 
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the advantages of lip-reading and where 
instruction could be secured. So she 
would show the way. 

As a result of this feature story alone, 
hundreds of people have been awakened 
to the possibility of a restoration to so- 
ciety for themselves or their children. 
And the woman who wrote it is busy 
getting articles into other papers—long 
articles and short articles—but all carry- 
ing the good news that deafness need not 
mean social ostracism and financial fail- 
ure. May success attend her every ven- 
ture! D. 


FOR A ONE HUNDRED PER CENT ENROLL- 
MENT 


Over two thousand schools and col- 
leges are trying for a 100 per cent enroll- 
ment in the National Education Associa- 
tion. We venture to say that every 
school that secures it will do 100 per 
cent better work because of it. The Na- 
tional Education Association stands for 
progress in everything educational—for 
better trained teachers, better buildings, 
better equipment, better supervision of 
school-room work, better inspectors, bet- 
ter salaries, better schools. It is at present 
advocating a bill in Congress for the es- 
tablishment of a Department of Educa- 
tion, with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. With its help, this bill 
will doubtless be passed, and many bene- 
fits will consequently accrue to the nation. 
With a 100 per cent membership of teach- 
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ers, there would scarcely be a limit to the 
good possible to be accomplished by the 
Association. 

Why not a 100 per cent teachers’ mem- 
bership in the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf? ‘This Association is working, in 
schools for the deaf, for everything that 
the National Education Association is 
working for in schools for normal chil- 
dren. Handicapped though it has been 
by lack of interest and support among the 
teachers of deaf children, still the results 
it has accomplished have been definite 
and far-reaching to an almost incredible 
degree. And its prospects for future 
good are brighter than ever before. With 
its membership strengthened by all the 
teachers of deaf children who are not 
already members, its power for good 
would be redoubled, and the education 
of the deaf in the United States would 
receive an impetus that would eventually 
place the deaf of this country on a social 
and educational footing never before ap- 
proached in the history of any nation. 

Is every teacher in your school a mem- 
ber? If not, will you not persuade her 
to become one? Work for a one hundred 
per cent enrollment. 


TRAINING MOTHERS 


The fact that a child with even slightly 
impaired hearing, if he is ever to attain 
his greatest possible normality, must have 
very special training from the moment 
such impairment is suspected, is begin- 
ning to be widely known. 

With each year the public understand- 
ing of the special requirements of little 
deaf children increases and the requests 
for help from mothers and friends come 
more and more frequently to those en- 
gaged in, or connected with, the work of 
educating the deaf. 

Except in the most grossly undesirable 
conditions, the preper place for every 
little child is in its home. The excep- 


tional requirements of a little deaf child 
make it necessary for him to be placed 
under special educational conditions much 
earlier than is ever required for the child 
of normal hearing, but much preliminary 


training needs to be given before even 
this early school age is reached if the 
child is ultimately to attain his maximum 
approach to the condition of the person 
with unimpaired hearing. 

The problem of securing this early 
home training has not as yet been solved. 
To provide a special teacher in the home 
of each deaf child from two years of age 
to the age of four, or more, involves ex- 
pense and complications that are usually 
prohibitive, even if suitable teachers were 
available, and they are not. 

As a matter of fact the mother, or some 
near relative living in the home, is often 
perfectly capable of doing all that is nec- 
essary for the child, and in an excellent 
position to do it, if only the proper guid- 
ance could be obtained. 

THE Review has been doing 
everything in its power to supply this 
need, but in the very nature of its sit- 
uation it cannot give the close, day-by- 
day, detailed supervision and guidance 
that is required. We, therefore, cordially 
welcome the announcement by Mr. John 
D. Wright, of the Wright Oral School, 
that he has prepared and is offering to 
mothers of deaf children a correspond- 
ence course in their home instruction 
that will be conducted by the school staff 
through personal letters supplementing 
the regular lesson instalments. 

If these lessons can be put in the hands 
of mothers early enough in the life of 
each deaf child we believe it will prove 
one of the greatest benefits ever opened 
to the deaf. D. 


A PIN FOR LIP-READERS 


“A national symbol of recognition,” 
says Miss Walbridge. A pin, sufficiently 
distinctive in shape to be recognized at a 
glance, which says to lip readers, “I am 
interested in lip reading, too. Come and 
talk to me. Perhaps we have friends in 
common.” 

Don’t you like the idea? The world is 
a lonesome place sometimes, and each of 
us knows what it is occasionally to feel 
alien. Then let us welcome the sugges- 
tion that we visibly hold out to each other 
the hand of friendliness. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


kpitor Review, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Six: Within the last few days I have 
been referred to you as the source from which 


I may be able to get some information con- 


cerning my little boy of eight years. 

When the little fellow was two years old we 
found him to be quite deaf. He had never had 
any ear trouble or illness, but had had some 
deep colds. We have visited a number of 
physicians, none of real expert ability, however, 
but several successful specialists. The most 
satisfactory explanation of his trouble has been 
given by a specialist who told me six years ago 
that, due to deep colds, the lining of the 
Eustachian tube had thickened, and that if the 
child could be kept free from colds and his con- 
stitution well kept up, his system would finally 
absorb this thickened membrane and he would 
improve and possibly become normal. He has 
had mild treatments of antiseptic washes, both 


in the nose and ears, and has had his adenoids. 


removed. I have looked afteg his diet, sleeping 
conditions, etc., and feel he has been given good 
care along hygienic lines. His general health is 
good and he is a very healthy, attractive-look- 
ing boy. He was very slow about trying to 
talk, but now is an incessant chatterer. The 
qualities of his, voice are very good—no un- 
canny, harsh sound; his worst fault is poor 
articulation, though with time and care he can 
improve that when he tries. A year ago. the 
doctor said he heard about 70 per cent. We 
kept him in the public school two terms, and 
the first time he did excellently; his teacher 
was such a success with him. The next year 
we lived in another town, and his room was 
more crowded, his teacher less experienced, 
etc., and he got very little “real learning” in 
school, but the association and discipline helped 
him and I taught him very satisfactorily at 
home. He is not as regular in his course as a 
normal child. Some kindergarten work would 
be suitable for him in some lines, and then in 
spelling, number work, etc., I believe he sur- 
passes third-grade children. I find the most 
deplorable part of his schooling is that lack of 
the wealth of ideas and information usually 
stored up by children of his age, from nursery 
books, bedtime stories, tales, etc., that children 
delight to hear. He has reached the point, 
though, where he can gather quite a good deal 
of the meaning when I read him a simple 
story, such as “Tom Thumb,” “Three Bears,” 
etc. I think I am not overrating him when I 
say he is exceptionally bright; has quite a little 
mechanical ability in such matters as making 
simple repairs on the screen doors, door bell, 
electric light, etc. It is difficult to get him to 
concentrate very long at a time. He likes a 


little study real well, but not too much or too 
often. He loves to play, enjoys being read to, 
has a nice disposition, and is usually obedient 
when he thoroughly understands a request. I 


believe he is a normal boy in everything except 
hearing. 

I have written you at length concerning him, 
but the mother of a deaf child who has been 
helped through you and takes your magazine 
told me to write fully concerning the boy and 
ask what you would advise, from the amount 
of information you have at hand. I wonder if 
you think special training in a school for just 
such people necessary, or could you suggest 
methods for me to pursue? 

My husband is a teacher and his salary is not 
inexhaustible ; so expense has to be a considera- 
tion with us, though we realize our duty and 
ambition for this member of the family and are 
willing to go the limit for his best interest. 

Any information you offer me will be so 
much appreciated. 


We replied as follows: 


Dear MApAM: We received your letter to- 
day and are glad of the opportunity to be of 
service to you. 

Unless there is some reason why you cannot 
continue to help your little boy with his studies, 
we see no immediate reason for his being’ sent 
away to school. However, we are sending you, 
along with some other reprints, a list of schools 
for deaf children, which also shows the amount 
of speech-teaching done in each. Probably 
you will be more interested in the day schools 
than in the boarding schools, though there are 
certain advantages peculiar to each. Perhaps 
you will find a school to which you would like 
to send him. 

If, however, you can find time to continue to 
take an active interest in his education, we 
should say, from what you have told us of the 
case, that home was the best place for him. He 
is unusually fortunate in having a mother and 
father who can take such an intelligent interest 
in him. We have known many a totally deaf 
child whose parents could scarcely read and 
write, and who not only could not help with his 
education, but did not seem to care. Fortu- 
nately, however, there are mothers who accept 
a handicap as an additional stimulus. We are 
sending some articles that will tell what they 
have done for their children. 

If you decide to keep the little fellow with 
you, there is one thing which we believe would 
be a considerable help with his speech. It is 
an audi-tube of the type described in the cir- 
cular enclosed. It has been used with a num- 
ber of hard-of-hearing children, with excellent 
results. Sometimes a child does not say a 
word correctly because he does not hear just 
how you say it, and sometimes even when you 
speak so close to his ear that he hears it accu- 
rately he cannot hear the fault in his own 
rendition of it. We have seen children who 
took great delight in talking to themselves with 
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the tube, or reading to themselves aloud, and 
sometimes both their speech and voices im- 
proved very much, It is a very powerful 
device, and one should be very careful not to 
speak too loudly when using it the first time, so 
as not to frighten or hurt the child. The more 
you can talk or read to him (especially speak- 
ing through the tube or close enough to have 
your voice perfectly natural), the better his 
speech will be. 

Does the little boy read your lips at all? It 
is a tremendous help to a hard-of-hearing child 
to be able to do that, though of course it 
should supplement, and not take the place of, 
any hearing he can possibly develop. 

Tue Vouta Review publishes in almost every 
number articles containing suggestions along 
the lines you inquired about, and we think you 
would always find it helpful and inspiring. We 
hope you will subscribe. 

We shall be glad at any time to give you any 
information we can. 


Eprror Voura Review, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: In the October number of THE 
Vo.ita Review you have invited teachers to tell 
you their troubles. My problem just now is 
my six little second-year pupils with residual 
hearing. I feel the need of a systematic out- 
line for this work. Four of my pupils have 
enough hearing to understand the nouns and 
commands which are usually given a first-year 
oral class. Two others can distinguish three or 
four vowels and about four commands. 

I would indeed be very grateful for some 
help on this subject. 


A friend answered, at our request, as 
follows: 


Dear Miss ——: Mr. De Land has asked me 
to answer your letter of October 16th and to 
tell you of the experience I had last year with 
a little hard-of-hearing pupil. 

When I began work with the child—a little 
girl ten years old—she could understand very 
few words through her hearing, though it was 
perfectly evident from her voice that she had a 
good deal. She could recognize her name, my 
name, the names of a few of her friends and 
other teachers, and a few other words, such as 
hello, goodbye, etc. I began as you are doing, 
by giving her simple commands, though she 
was doing advanced second-grade work. I got 
a little note book and wrote down each day 
whatever I gave her that was new. At first I 
reviewed every day everything she had had, but 
after awhile, when she had learned too many 
words to do that, I had a review every Friday. 
She improved quite rapidly, and soon I began 
to give her language similar to that she was 
having with her story-work, etc. I taught her 
to recognize “Once upon a time.” Then I 
worked up to simple little stories by giving her 
short sentences of the sort used in stories for 
her grade. The first time I told her a story I 
gave it one sentence at a time, making sure 


that she got the general idea of that before I 
went on to another. Then I told it again 
straight through, and she was one of the most 
delighted little things I’ve ever seen, to think 
she had heard a whole story. She wanted to 
tell it to everybody she met. Later I taught 
her to answer questions on stories, as well as 
questions about her home, family, and daily life. 

One thing she liked very much was a Mother 
Goose Book which I read to her sometimes. I 
would exaggerate the expression in reading, 
putting a great deal of inflection into my voice 
and very much emphasis on certain words, and 
often when she read to me she would try to 
say the words the way I had, and so would get 
a more natural tone. Of course, I chose easy 
rhymes, of whose meaning she would have 
some idea, but I did not stop to explain every 
word to her—just let her get the general idea. 

At first I spoke close to her ear, in a rather 
loud tone, but my constant effort was to get 
farther away and to use less voice. However, 
I never succeeded in getting more than a few 
inches away. 

I did this work only from December Ist to 
March Ist, after which I turned it over to 
another teacher.* Her work was exactly 
similar, and I kept up with what she did be- 
cause the child would ask to be allowed to tell 
me the stories and rhymes she had had. This 
teacher is continuing the work this year, and I 
am going to write and ask her to make an out- 
line of all the language the child has had, and 
the steps by which she gave it. If there is 
anything which may help you, I will send it on 
to you. 

Of course, I think it would be very hard to 
establish a hard-and-fast outline for any one to 
follow, because the children, their interests, and 
their degrees of hearing are so different; but it 
seems to me that the work will be most helpful 
if it follows, to some extent, the language of 
the class-room. 

I got my first ideas from an article by Mr. 
J. D. Wright in THe Vorra Review. (I am 
sending to you, under separate cover, the maga- 
zine containing this article. You will find it on 
page 7—“Teaching a Deaf Child to Hear 
Language.”) Then last fall, when I happened 
to be in New York for a day or two, I went to 
Mr. Wright’s School and asked him to show 
me as much of that sort of work as I had time 
to see. He was delightfully accommodating 
and interested, and I felt that the trip was 
worth a great deal. It was after I got back 
from that trip that I began with my little girl. 

The child’s mothef became very much in- 
terested, and helped wonderfully by trying, 
during the summer, to use the hearing in every 
way she could. The result was that Pauline 
came back to school this fall with an even 
better hearing vocabulary and command of 
language than she had last spring. I paid a 
little visit to the school a short time ago, and 
was delighted at her improvement, especially 
in speech and lip-reading. 

Of course, I realize that you will find it hard 
to get in much of this work with so many 
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children. But if you can manage to give each 
one ten or fifteen minutes a day I believe the 
results will be greater than you hoped for. At 
least, that was my experience. 

I hope you will find this letter helpful. If I 
can be of service at any time, please do not 
hesitate to let me know. 


Eprtor’s Nore.—A more detailed ac- 
count of the work with this child may be 
found on page 1 of this number of THE 
Votta Review. It was written by the 
teacher who continued the training after 
it was begun by the writer above. 


14 Watson AVENUE, 
East Orance, N. J., 
October 20, 19109. 
My Dear Mr, De Lanp: 


It is with the greatest pleasure I am asking 
to have my subscription to THe 
renewed. 

The Review is so fine and helpful, and when 
I am feeling depressed I turn to its bright and 
inspiring pages and am strengthened and re- 
freshed. I cannot tell you how deeply I ap- 
preciate and enjoy its many helpful sugges- 
tions. 

I only wish all who are traveling the “road 
of silence” might know and love it. I will try 
hard to find some one to subscribe for it. 

Wishing you every success, 


Very cordially yours, 
Mary Scupper BAYLEs. 


PIE-BUYING FRIENDS 


A story is told of a big Wall Street 
man who plunged at the wrong time and 
soon had to peddle pies to make a living. 
One day an old friend met him and ex- 
pressed his sympathy over the other’s 
misfortune. But the one-time millionaire 
replied, “Keep your kind words and 
your sympathy, but buy a pie.” 

Well, along last June it did look as if 
Tue Voita Review would have to sus- 
spend publication for lack of funds to 
pay for printing and paper. If you will 
look on the “Contents” page of the num- 
ber for November, 1914, you will note 
that publication was then suspended for 
a short time, or until Dr. Bell generously 
advanced the funds necessary to continue 
publication. 

Of course, last June we could easily 
have written to Dr. Bell, and by the next 
mail a big check would have come (he 
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was in Nova Scotia), just as has hap- 
pened so often in the past. 

But this time the Editor felt that if the 
magazine was not of sufficient interest 
and help to win a united support from its 
readers on its own merits, why continue 
its publication? And he frankly said so 
in appealing to the friends of the maga- 
zine for the assistance absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Did they prove to be the pie-buying 
kind? You bet! Really, it was worth 
getting into trouble just to experience the 
pleasure of having friends rally around in 
the handsome way they did. 

Here is a fact that every reader of 
THe Review should constantly 
bear in mind. New subscriptions are the 
life-blood of almost every periodical, and 
unless there is a constant stream of new 
subscriptions coming in day after day 
during the entire year, the shadow of the 
sheriff is likely to loom large. 

Following is a list of friends who were 
determined to secure new subscriptions, 
if the magazine would only continue to 
appear, and surely they are the kind of 
friends to tie to. The number recorded 
after each name is the number of new 
subscriptions these good friends respec- 
tively secured since January I, 1918: 


Kinzie School of Speech-Reading, Philadel- 

Mrs. E. R. Poindexter and Miss C: N. Ken- 
field, San Francisco 


Mrs. John E. D. Trask, San Francisco..... 59 
Miss Mary Dugane, New York............ 
Miss Elizabeth Brand, Pittsburgh.......... 46 
Miss Ida P. Lindquist, Minneapolis........ 40 
Miss Gertrude Torrey, Chicago............ 31 
Mrs. E. B. Nitchie, New York........... ar 
Miss Martha E. Bruhn, Boston............ 25 
Miss Louise Howell, Cleveland............ 25 
Snveech-Readers’ Guild, Boston............. 22 
Miss Grace K. Wadleigh, Toronto.......... 21 
Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis.... 21 
Miss Mary Hilliard Bickler, Austin........ 18 
New York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
Miss Lucy Ella Case, Los Angeles......... 15 
Mr. Samuel Wagner, Philadelphia......... 13 
New England School of Speech-Reading, 
Miss Josephine Avondino, Sand Springs.... 11 
Dr. Clarence John Blake, Boston........... It 
Miss Lina M. Crain, Boston............... I 
Miss Rena Wolf, Philadelphia............. Ir 
Miss Katherine Newman, New York....... 10 
Mrs. Sara Small Temple, New York....... 19 


Mrs. Lena McKerral, Seattle.............. 19 
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Miss Lucy McCaughrin, Asheville......... 
Miss Lucelia Miller, Des Moines.......... 
A Good Friend (J. A. M.), Texas........- 
Miss Katherine Van Dusen, Scranton. ..... 
Wright Oral School, New York.....--.--- 
Miss Nettie McDaniel, Cave Spring........ 
Miss Gertrude C. Rausch, St. Paul........ 
Miss Gladys Bon, 
Miss Clara E. Newlee, Chicago............ 
Miss Marian J. Anderson, Los Angeles. ... 
Miss Florence Wilcoxson, Council Bluffs. . 
Miss Elizabeth G. Delany, Syracuse........ 
Miss Marian A. Durfee, Providence....... 
Miss Carrie Kearns, New York..........-. 
Miss Mary D. Suter, Washington......... 
Miss Louise T. Kline, Rockford.......... 
Miss Lillian C. Morely, Detroit........... 
Miss Louise I. Morgenstern, New York... 
Miss A. Grace Chubb, Ottumwa.......... 
Miss Hermine Mithoefer, Cincinnati...... 
Miss Lavilla Ward, Grand Rapids......... 
Miss Selina Silverfriend, Denver.......... 
Miss Emma Snow, Neosho Falls..........- 
Miss Alice C. Schilling, Chicago........... 
Miss Emma B. Kessler, Omaha............ 
Miss Mary N. Woodson, Fulton........... 
Whitaker School of Speech-Reading, Den- 


Miss Helen M. Gebhart, Chicago ......... 
Miss Elizabeth A. Ahnefeldt, Everett..... 
Miss Mary R. Cox, Cleveland............. 
Miss Grace I. Tuller, Toronto........ PEL 
Miss Elfrieda M. Sylvester, Scranton...... 
Miss Avondale N. Gordon, Baltimore...... 
Mrs. Rodney C. Dewey, Toledo........... 
Miss Susan H. Norris, U. S. Army........ 
Miss Marion G. Scudder, St. Louis........ 
Miss Edith F. Kendall, Providence........ 
Miss Laura A. Davies, Houston........... 
Mrs, H: 1... Daddow, St: 
Miss Margaret Russel, Jacksonville........ 
Miss Edith Kane, New York.............. 
Miss Laura L. Arbaugh, Macon........... 
Miss Augusta Harman, Staunton.......... 
Mrs. Anna Minnehan, Vancouver, B. C..... 
Miss Nettie E. Hemson, Brooklyn......... 
Miss Bertha Harlacker, Madison.......... 
Miss Julia C. Beard, Louisville............ 
Miss Mabel A. Rusch, St. Paul............ 
Miss Elizabeth Avery, Knoxville.......... 
Miss Hermine M. Haupt, Los Angeles..... 
Miss Emma Roberts, Cave Spring......... 
Mr. A. J. Winnie, Milwaukee............ va 
Miss Annie E. Dunn, Cedar Spring........ 
Mr. Edward D, Upham, Denver........... 
Miss Jennie Hedrick, Washington......... 
Miss Louise B. Lamson, Ocean Grove..... 
Miss Mary D. Cason, Richmond........... 
Miss Nora Pettibone, New York.......... 
Mrs. James R. Peabody, Zanesville........ 
Mrs. J. B. Breed, Redlands................ 
Miss Cora B. Forbes, Hannibal............ 
Mr. Charles J. Poole, Boyerstown......... 
Miss Pauline G. Lehr, Roxbury........... 
Mrs. Lillian Paddleford, San Diego....... 


Mrs. C. O. Chandler, Wichita.............. 2 
Mr. Francis Hobson, Vancouver........ er 
Miss Olive Hawkins Ketcham, Indianapolis 2 
Miss Caroline F. Kimball, East Lynn...... 2 
Mrs. Vida B. Kent, Everett............... -2 
Miss Carolyn Burdick, Rochester.......... 2 
Mr. Tunis V. Archer, Austin.............. 2 
Mr. J. E. Stevens, New Zealand........... 2 
Mrs. Robert Henderson, Des Moines...... 2 
Miss Sara I. Woodworth, Eureka......... 2 
Miss Louise B. Lamson, Ocean Grove...... 2 
Miss Margaret I. Worcester, Portland..... 2 


Miss Evelyn Humphreys, Fulton........... 2 
Miss Eleanor C. Zimmerman, East St. Louis 2 
Miss Margaret Young, Yonkers.......... 2 


Last year, and again this year, when 
renewing her membership, Miss Elinore 
C. Zimmerman, of East St. Louis, sent 
in an extra $2 as a gift and requested that 
THE Review be sent to some one 
who needed its cheering notes, yet could 
not afford to pay for it. Mr. Edward D. 
Upham, of Denver, Colo., also sends in 
an additional $2.00, that the magazine 
may go to persons needing it. 

The number of life members on Janu- 
ary I, 1917, was only 37; during 1918 
seven new life members were enrolled. 
Today, December roth, there are 71 life 
members, and we regret to state that two 
(Mrs. Hearst and Mr. Carnegie) passed 
away in 1919. Much of the credit for 
this large increase in the number of life 
members is due to one woman, Mrs. 
Nathan Todd Porter, Jr., of Montclair, 
N. J. Having lost her hearing, Mrs. 
Porter became an ardent devotee of the 
art of lip-reading, and after having taken 
two normal training courses is devoting 
part of her time to teaching hard-of- 
hearing adults. Mrs. Porter became so 
appreciative of the good work the Asso- 
ciation is engaged in that after becoming 
a life member herself she prevailed upon 
eleven friends or relatives to become life 
members and is working to secure a total 
of twenty or twenty-five new life mem- 
bers. In other words, Mrs. Porter has 
broken every record made by any mem- 
ber of the Association and has set an 
example that we hope will be followed 
by many others. 


“Tue Vovta Review is a necessity to every 
hard-of-hearing person—not a luxury.” 
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LIST OF LIFE MEMBERS OF THE 


‘AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Edmund Lyon 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Anna R. Leonard 

Miss Mary Coles 

Mr. Thomas Nelson Page 

Dr. Caroline A. Yale 

Miss Sarah Fuller 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter 

Mr. Frank W. Booth 

Mr. Elbert A. Gruver 

Mrs. Alexander Graham Bell 
Miss Emma Snow 

Mrs. Edmund Lyon 

Mrs. A. M. (Harriet) Bell 
Dr. A. M. Campbell 

Miss Mary McCowen 

Mr. Barbour Lathrop 

Mr. James Otis Chance 

Mrs, Eckley B. Coxe 

Mrs. W. L. Harkness 

Major George Oden, U. S. Army 
Mrs. Fred Hollister Fay 

Mrs. Cleveland H. Dodge 

Mr. J. H. Wade 

Mr. Henry D. Woods 

Mr. Frank D. Waterman 

Mr. Chas. Willis Ward 

Mr. Ion Perdicaris (England) 
Mr. Hugh H. Cooper 

Miss Luna May Bemis 

Mr. Harry E. Wood 

Mr. William M. Burgess (Scotland) 
Mr. W. D. Thornton 

Miss Louise I. Morgenstern 
Mr. John Dutton Wright 
Miss Grace L. Wadleigh (Canada) 
Miss Bessie L. Whitaker 
Mrs. C. H. E. Succop 

Miss Jane B. Walker 

Mrs. James B. Breed 

Mrs. N. L. Dauby 

Mrs. John D. Wright 

Mr. Henry Stowe Lovejoy, Jr. 
Mr. M. L. Rosenberg 

Miss Laura A. Davies 

Mrs. A. J. Johnson 

Mrs. Oswald Brown 

Miss Lucelia Miller 

Miss Ida P. Lindquist 

Mr. Fred De Land 

Mrs. N. Todd Porter, Jr. 
Miss Ida B. Carleton 

Miss Josephine Avondino 

Mr. Thomas A. Edison 

Mrs. T. Quincy Brown, Jr. 
Mrs. Henry Lang 

Mr. Nathan Todd Porter, Jr. 
Sveech-Readers’ Guild of Boston 
Miss Gertrude Van Adestine 
Mr. John Knickerbacker 

Mrs. William Pierson Hamilton 
Mrs. Andrew Morrison 

Mrs. W. J. Curtis, Jr. 

Miss Francine Garrett 

Miss Mary Dugane 


PERSONS HARD OF HEARING EAGER 
TO READ THE VOLTA REVIEW 


Through the kindness of Miss Harriett E. 
Stanley, the city library is in receipt of the last 
five numbers of THe Vota Review, the num- 
bers from May through September. This 
speech-reading and speech magazine is of great 
interest to the hard of hearing and to those 
who are interested in helping such. The pre- 
vious numbers were eagerly devoured by a 
number of people, and no doubt there will be a 
considerable demand for these new numbers 
just received. If the interest continues the 
library will see to it that a regular subscription 
is sent in for the new year.—Wichita ( Kans.) 
Beacon. 


ASSOCIATION BUTTONS 


The official button of the Association may 
not be ready for distribution for some months, 
as a slight change in design has been suggested. 
A button will be mailed to each member as 
soon as possible after delivery by the makers. 


Mrs. Mills and Miss Carter, from the Chefoo 
School for the Deaf, in China, are at present 
on furlough in this country. Mrs. Mills was 
formerly a teacher in the Rochester School, 
and received a most cordial welcome upon the 
occasion of her recent visit there. 


Miss Harriet U. Andrews became associated 
with the Wright Oral School about the middle 
of November. She is to help Mr. Wright in 
some of his outside activities on behalf of the 
deaf, and will provide some material to be used 
in language-teaching in the school. The school 
is very fortunate in securing the help of so en- 
thusiastic and intelligent a friend of the deaf. 


Superintendent Howard Simpson, of the 
South Dakota School for the Deaf, has ten- 
dered his resignation, to take effect January 1 
next. He intends to go into the hotel business 
in Madison, Wis. Mr. Simoson has been at the 
head of the South Dakota School for ten years. 
He was born in the institution while his father, 
Tames Simpson, was the superintendent. Dur- 
ing the war Mr. Simpson served in France 
with the Red Cross and was commissioned 
captain—“he Companion, Faribault, Minn. 


Bulletin No. 2, issued by the Speech Readers’ 
Guild of Boston, gives the program of meetings 
for the winter—an attractive series of lectures, 
debates, contests and parties. The Guild has 
214 members, 176 of whom are deaf, or “active” 
members. From October t to November 7 the 
total attendance at the club rooms was 349. 
Committees for the year are announced, among 
them being a special committee in charge of 
securing subscriotions to THe Vortra Revrew. 
The Guild itself has recently become a life 
subscriber. 
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Teachers Wanted and Teachers Wanting Positions 


Teachers Wanted 


Engravers and Etchers 


WANTED—A good teacher for a primary oral class. 
Address W. E. Taylor, Supt., Idaho State School for the 
Deaf, Gooding, Idaho. 


Teacher wanted for primary work in school for hear- 
ing children (nine months) who is also competent to 
instruct a deaf girl of eleven years, who has had part 
of four sessions of oral training. E. P. Sneed, La- 
fayette Springs, Miss. 


WANTED—An experienced teacher of the deaf for 
primary work. E. S.. Tillinghast, Superintendent, 
Oregon School for the Deaf. 


WANTED—An experienced oral teacher for interme- 
diate grades for the session of 1919-1920. Wright Oral 
School, 1 Mt. Morris Park, West, New York City. 


WANTED—An oral teacher for an intermediate grade 
to finish out the year. School closes June sth. Address, 
“Eastern School.” care of Volta Bureau, 1601 35th Strect 
Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


WANTED—An experienced oral teacher, with good 
references, wishes 4 private pupil during the summer 
E. W. W., Volta Bureau, Washing: 
ton, D. 


WANTED—Immediately or for the summer months; 
a teacher of speech for bright little hearing boy whose 
vocal organs are perfect but speech backward. Address, 
J. L. Snyder, 107 Hawthorne ne, Charlotte, N. C. 


TO PARENTS OF DEAF INFANTS 


A trained oral teacher, residin 
willing to take in her home a deaf child of 3 or 4 years 
of age to teach and train. Terms $125 a month, in ad- 
vance, with railway fare, if travel is necessary, and cost 
of whatever medical attention the child may need. Ref- 
erences given and required. Address Superintendent of 
the Volta Bureau, 1601 35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C 


Teacher Positions Wanted 


A competent oral teacher, with good references. 
wishes position in primary or intermediate grades or 
private pupil. Address, L. M. B., Volta Bureau. Wasb- 
ington, D.C. 


in New England, is 


Cuts for magazines and advertising. Established 
reputation for fine work at moderate prices. The 
Maurice Joyce Engraving Co., Evening Star Bidg., 
Washington. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


To THE VOLTA BUREAU, WASHINGTON, D.C.: 


I desire to become a member of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and inclose Two 
Dollars in payment of dues for twelve months commencing 


with the month of. 


Name 


Address 


Date. 


Membership entitles you to ‘‘The Volta Review"’ without 
extra charge for twelve months. 


Exchange Department 


Will exchange Proceedings of Summer Meetings for 
books relating to the deaf. What have you? Address Ex. 
B, Volta Bureau. 


Wanted 


One copy of A. M. Bell’s Letters and Sounds: A Nursery 
Book, in good condition. State price. C., Volta Bureau. 


New or second-hand copies of Story’s Language for the 
Deaf, Story’s Speech for the Deaf, Bell’s Principles of Speech, 
Arnold’s Teachers’ Manual, 2 vols., and Farrar’s Arnold's 
Manual. State price and condition. Address D., Volta Bu- 
reau, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 


EDUCATION. 40th year, September, 1919. $3 a year. Sample 20c. 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
“As necessary to a teacher as a medical journal to a physician.” 


Sargent’s Handbook of 


AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS - 
A Guide Book for Parents 


A Standard Annual of Reference. Describes critically 
and discriminately the Private Schools of all classi- 
fications. 

Comparative Tables give the relative cost, size, age, 
special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting develop- 
ments of the year in education—Modern Schools, 
War Changes in the Schools, Educational Recon- 
struction, What Progressive Schools Are Doing, 
Recent Educational Literature, etc. 

Our Educational Service Bureau will be glad to advise 
and write you intimately about any school or class 
of schools in which you are interested. 


Fifth edition, 1919, revised and enlarged, 768 pages, 
$3.00. Circulars and sample pages on request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


APPLICATION FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 
To THE VoLta Bureau, WasHINGTON, D. C.: 


I desire to become a life member of the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 


Deaf, and inclose Fifty Dollars in payment of dues. 


Membership entitles you to THe REvIEW”’ 
without extra charge during your lifetime. 
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